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A  FATMEU  AS  ME  SHOULD  BE* 

CHAP,  1. 

j^S  Sefton  pursued  his  way  in  the  cir- 
cuitous path  we  have  mentioned,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  pass  a  thicket, 
where  the  low  shrubs  and  brushwood  grew 
so  high,  as  completely  to  hide  any  person 
who  chose  to  go  out  of  the  path.  Stepping 
lightly  along,  his  foot  was  not  heard  by  two 
persons,  whose  figures,  although  indistinct 
and  obscured,  conveyed  the  sense  that 
somebody  was  there,  rather  to  the  ear  than 
the  sight.  Edward's  mind  was  too  fully 
employed  to  think,  much  less  to  attend 
to  them ;  but  a  voice  struck  his  ear  of  too 
nuich  moment  to  him  for  its    accents  to 

vol..   II.  E 
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be  forgotten  ;  the  words  that  were  uttered 
distinctly  were  pronounced  by  hisfather^  as 
if  remonstrating  with  some  one. 

*'  But  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  I  have 
now  resolved  not  to  implicate  my  son.  I 
have  very  strong  reasons^  you  may  be  sure." 

The  reply  was  given  in  so  low  a  voice, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  more 
than  that  it  was  female.  Edward,  ashamed 
that  for  even  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had 
listened,  ran  forward  with  increased  speed, 
and  on  entering  the  pleasure-ground  of  his 
own  home,  saw  with  astonishment  his  mo- 
ther and  shsters  coming  towards  him. 

*'  My  dear  !  my  dear!"  repealed  Edward 
1o  himself,  "who  could  my  father  thus  ad- 
dress?" An  ice-bolt  shot  through  his  heart, 
while  the  blood  rushed  impetuously  to 
his  face,  and  his  confusion  was  such  that 
Jady  Welbrooke  whispered  Emma  *'  to 
take  her  sisters  home,  as  she  was  certain 
Edward  would  be  easiest  alone  with  her." 
Lady  Welbrooke  took  her  son's  arm  with- 
t)ut  noticing  his  abstraction,  till  it  had  be- 
trayed itself  so  palpably,  that  he  felt  she  had 
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s  right  to  be  informed  of  the  cause,  and  he 
then  was  relieved  from  the  idea  that  the 
cause  was  twofold;  and  he  began  to  speak 
of  his  visit,  and  from  thenceadvert  to  I^ouisa, 
in  a  manner  that  enabled  the  mother  kindly 
to  interpret  all  he  would  say. 

*'  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should  * 
admire  a  girl  so  very  lovely,  Edward,  and 
that  you  should  love  one  so  very  amiable, 
but  I  wish  you  exceedingly  to  guard  your 
heart  against  the  impression,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible.  It  grieves  rae  to  crush  your 
hopesof  happiness  in  this  way,  but  alas — *' 

"  My  dear  mother,  we  are  both  very 
young;  but  what  else  do  you  foresee? 
My  father  could  not  form  even  a  shadow 
of  objection." 

*'  But  her  father  could,  and  that  too  a 
very  rational  one." 

"Oh  no!  he  is  too  just  to  visit  his 
lordship's  sins  on  me;  besides,  he  knows 
them  not,  and — '* 

''  Hush,  Edward,  remember  this  is  for- 
bidden ground  ;  but,  my  love,  sir  Francis's 

B    2 
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dau2[hter  is  his  heiress:  he  has  a  ri<^ht  to 
expect  a  splendid  establishment  for  her/' 

"  Dear  mother^  he  is  the  most  reason- 
able, in  fact,  the  very  best  of  men  !  His 
own  marriage,  I  have  been  told,  was  pure- 
ly a  love-match  ;  and  Henry  has  always 
assured  me  that  he  is  as  liberal  in  his  opi- 
nions, as  generous  in  his  conduct,  as-^" 

*'  As  71  prudent  man  can  be,  say,  Edward; 
for  that,  you  m,ay  depend  upon  it,  he  is. 
But,  putting  him  aside,  have  you  any 
hopes  of  his  daughter's  affections  r" 

'*  I  have  never  told  my  love,  and  Louisa 
is  not  the  girl  who  would  hold  out  hope 
as  a  lure,  you  know.'* 

"  Nor  is  she  the  girl  who  ought  to  be 
married,  or  indeed  would  marry,  without  a 
decided  preference;  she  lias  a  fine  under- 
standing, and  doubtless  has  derived  every 
solid  advantage  from  education,  for  her 
mother  has  been  her  preceptress,  there- 
fore we  do  not  expect  her  to  marry  with- 
out motive  or  affection.  Blest  as  she  is 
v/ith  the  most  amiable  connections,  and  in 
possession  of  all  that  a  well-regulated  mind 
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can  desire,  she  will  not  leave  her  pleasant 
home  for  a  man  who  is  indifTerent  to  her, 
a  situation  which  can  offer  no  increase  of 
happiness;  the  motives  which  naturally, 
and  even  properly  influence  numbers  of 
her  sex,  cannot  actuate  her,  you  know/' 

*'  So  much  the  more  honour  and  happi- 
ness does  she  confer  by  her  choice." 

"  If  she  were  like  your  mother,  Edward, 
she  would  choose  you,  and  in  doing  it,  se- 
cure her  own  happiness  ;  but,  my  dear  son, 
do  not  suffer  this  affair  to  gain  too  great  an 
ascendancy,  till  we  have  seen  a  little  farr 
ther.  If  I  am  condemned  to  see  you  the 
victim  of  an  hopeless  passion,  your  best 
days  wasted,  your  brightest  hopes  obscured, 
I  shall  be — oh,  much  more  wretched  than 
I  have  ever  been  !" 

''But  be  assured  you  never  shall,  my 
mother.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  believe 
that  the  being  you  have  reared  to  manhood, 
by  a  tenderness  and  virtue  all  your  own, 
will  disgrace  the  hand  that  reared  hia\ ! 
Ko  ;  though  she  clung  closer  to  my  heart 
than—" 
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At  this  moment  lord  Welbrooke  over- 
took them,  and  as  he  passed,  casting  a 
look  of  scorn  at  both,  a  look  which  his 
visitants  could  not  have  believed  had  ever 
warped  his  features^  and  which  even  a  ser- 
vant would  have  prevented  his  assuming, 
had  he  been  a  stranger,  his  lordship  said, 
"  Pray^  my  lady,  have  the  goodness  to  spare 
your  pet  for  a  few  minutes;  I  am  sorry  to 
interrupt  your  iete-dtete,  especially  as  it 
seems  to  be  a  tender  confession,  but  I 
think  your  creed  prescribes  obedience  to 
fathers  sometimes.'' 

"  At  all  times,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
wife,  calmly,  as  she  withdrew  the  arm 
which  detained  her  son. 

They  were  now  near  the  house,  which 
they  entered,  and  his  lordship  took  the 
way  to  the  library.  On  takingseats  there,  the 
father,  in  the  stern  tone  with  which  he  gene- 
rally addressed  his  son,  said — "lam  not, 
Mr»  Sefton,  in  the  habit  of  prying  into 
your  secrets,  but  as  I  was  under  a  necessi- 
ty of  hearing  some  of  your  words  to  your 
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iTiothcr,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  it 
was  that  clung  to  your  heart  so  closely?" 

'^  A — a — a  passion,  I  believe  I  ought  to 
say  a  mere  propensity — a — a— a  degree 
of  admiration  due  to  superior " 

"  Superior  nonsense!  a  penchant  for 
your  bedmaker's  daughter,  I  suppose,  which 
mamma  tells  you  must  not  be  naughtily 
indulged.  Well,  my  pretty  dear,  I'll  be 
better  than  mamma  this  time  ;  I'll  give  the 
darling  a  very  verjj  pretty  toy.  What  say 
you  J  Ned,  to  a  wife  ?*' 

*^  A  wife,  my  lord  !  Your  lordship  hasbeen 
accustomed  to  say  a  great  deal  against 
early  marriages,  and  I  must  own  that '* 

"  You  have  a  great  respect  for  my  judg- 
ment, hey  ?  Well,  sir— then,  sir,  know, 
as  Richard  says,  that  when  I  said  I  would 
not  have  ye  marry,  Isaid/rw^/butknow  when 
I  say  that  I  will  have  ye  marry,  I  say  true 
likewise.  There  was  a  time  when  your 
marriage  might  have  been  inconvenient  to 
me,  but   it   appears  at  present  highly  eli- 


gible." 


'' I  apprehend,  my  lord,  that  in. a  concern 
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of  SO  much  importance,  a  man  should  have 
time  to  consider,  and  the  power  of  weigh- 
ing the  good  and  evil  before  him." 

''  True,  philosopher  ;  but  as  you  are  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  full  complement  of  that 
time  ycleped  years  of  discretion,  I  have 
pondered  on  that  for  you,  and  I  chuse  to 
offer  to  your  obedience,  rather  than  your 
judgment,  my  commands  on  this  point; 
in  short,  I  expect,  notwithstanding  the 
damsel  that  is  clinging  round  your  heart 
may  maintain  her  hold  on  that  immaculate 
fortress;  that  you  will  from  this  time  de- 
vote yourself  to  Miss  Mowbray.  You  start  ; 
but  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  a  prince  of  the 
blood  might  be  proud  to  wi,n  her,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  for  all  the  cant  of  either 
you  of  your  lady-mother  to  fasten  the 
charge  of  tyranny  on  the  father  who  pre- 
sents you  such  a  prize/* 

Astonished,  and,  for  the  moment,  ovei*- 
whelmed  with  joy,  Edward  answered  not, 
and  the  viscount  believing  him  affected  in 
a  different  manner,  left  the  room  with  alF 
.the  pride  of  malignant  triumph  in  his  coun- 
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Icnance.  In  a  few  moments  these  sensa- 
tions subsided,  for  his  heart  was  as  mutable 
as  it  was  vicious;  he  stepped  out  again  on 
the  lawn,  and  met  lord  Gienfalloch,  who 
was  staying  with  him,  and  had  been  taking 
an  evening  ride.  On  dismounting,  he 
gathered  an  evening  primrose,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  display  its  pale  foliage 
to  the  mild  radiance  of  the  evening  star. 
'*I  always  think  thjs  is  a  very  pretty  flower," 
said  the  old  nobleman,  as  he  looked  at 
it. 

*"'  'Tis  far  more  than  pretty,  my  lord,'* 
said  the  viscount  ;  *'  'tis  the  fairest  gem  of 
evening,  the  flower  of  sentiment,  thesouT 
of  vegetable  beauty.  Like  maiden  modes- 
ty^ or  timid  genius,  it  shrinks  from  the  garish 
light  of  day,  and  reveals  its  beauties  only 
to  the  chosen  few  whose  purer  taste  pursues 
its  sacred  haunts,  and  courts  its  bashful 
smile.  To  me  it  is  very  dear,  for  I  think 
it  held  a  place  in  my  heart  ever  since  I  had 
one.'' 

*'  How  I   envy   your  sensibility  !     The 
£   3 
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power  of  retaining  the  fine  impressions  of 
early  fancy  is  enjoyed  by  few.  In  tramp- 
ing over  this  nigged  world  forty  or  fifty 
years,  our  feet  attain  the  hardness  neces- 
sary for  their  journey,  yet  we  remember 
with  something  like  regret  the  period  when 
they  felt  the  balm  of  roses,  and  shrunk  from 
thorns." 

*'  I  never  enjoyed,  or  suffered,  more 
than  I  do  now." 

"  So  I  perceive  ;  indeed  I  have  often 
said  you  never  would  be  old.  1  impute  it 
to  your  intercourse  with  your  family, 
Welbrooke ;  children  prolong  our  exis- 
tence, and  even  give  us  our  first  feelings 
over  again/* 

Lord  Welbrooke  felt  a  slight  glow  on 
his  cheek,  and  turned  into  the  house,  where 
his  lady  was  now  sitting,  whom  he  address- 
ed with  a  particular  inquiry  after  her 
health,  and  if  she  had  lately  seen  their 
dear  Edward  ? 

Two  days  after  this,  Henry  having  re- 
turned, the  family  of  sir  Francis  set  out  for 
the  Highlands^    and  as  lord  Welbrooke's 
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family  spen^  the  last  clay  at  Sefton,  it  was 
agreed  that  Edward  should  join  them  be- 
fore they  left  Edinburgh,  where  sir  Francis 
was  desirous  of  spending  some  days.  He 
likewise  took  York  in  his  route,  having 
never  happened  to  be  near  that  ancient 
city. 

The  family  travelled  in  a  barouche  and 
four,  accompanied  by  led  horses,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  young  people;  for 
Louisa,  though  by-  no  means  liable  to 
sink  the  softness  of  her  sex  by  assuming 
"  the  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire,"" 
was  yet  partial  to  the  healthful  exercise  of-* 
fered  by  a  gentle,  yet  spirited  animal^ 
which  she  rode  with  grace,  and  managed! 
with  dexterity. 

Henry  was  sorry  to  leave  his  young! 
friend  behind  him,  and  so  was  the  baronet^ 
for  he  wished  to  see  more  of  him,  and^ 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  see  Louisa' 
partake  his  wishes.  Lord  Welbrooke  had 
given  a  hint  of  his  son's  attachment,  which> 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,  was  not  ill  re- 
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<::eived,    thoiioh   it  was  rcpllcfi   to  by  an 
observation    that   the   parties  were,   in  the 
baronet's  opinion,  lob  young  to  think  of 
any  serious  connection,  and  he   therefore 
must  wave  the  subject  at  present. 

It  had  constantly  appeared  to  the 
baronet,  in  contemplating  his  daughter's 
character,  that  she  was  precisely  the  female 
lord  Lyttleton  describes  as  one,  ''the  im- 
portant business  of  whose  life  was  love;" 
and  on  thataccount  only  could  he  have  been 
led  to  wish  her  an  early  engagement  of  the 
heart ;  for  he  was  by  no  means  a  friend  to 
the  early  marriage  of  females  whose  situa- 
tion in  life  enabled  them  to  enjoy  its  com- 
forts, and  improve  their  own  minds  ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  frequently  observed,  that 
such  had  been  his  own  happiness  in"  the 
marriage  state,  that  he  regretted  many 
years  in  his  life  which  were  comparatively 
lost ;  he  justly  observed,  there  was  a  me- 
dium between  that  period  when  the  un- 
formed mind  enters  on  an  engagement, 
for  the  duties     of    which  it   has   neither 
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powers  nor  appreciation,  and  that  in  which 
its  habits  are  formed,  its  affections  cooled, 
and  its  relish  of  happiness  obtunded. 

Our  party  parsed  pleasantly  along,  some- 
times amused  by  the  varying  country 
through  which  they  travelled,  at  others 
interested  by  the  anecdotes  of  Henry,  and 
his  description  of  the  scenes  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  which  afforded 
much  on  which  the  baronet  could  com- 
ment or  ruminate. 

Lady  Mowbray  was  happy,  but  her  hap- 
piness was  of  a  pensive  cast,  for  shs  was 
evidently  very  thoughtful.  This  very 
jaunt  had  often  formed  the  reveries  of 
days  long  past,  when  her  heart's  first  love 
had,  in  ail  the  glowing  language  of  patrio- 
tic ardour,  described  the  land  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  depicted  the  \o[tj  mountain, 
the  flowery  brake,  and  the  wimpling  burnie, 
vv'here  he  wished  some  day  to  guide  her 
willing  f'eet,  and  reiterate  a  lover's  vows. 
She  now  indulged  in  the  supposition  that 
he  was  conducting  a  son,  so  justly  his  pride 
and    delight,    to    those    beloved    haunts, 
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which  he  had  described  as  the  eyrie  of  he- 
roes, the  bowers  of  poets,  the  abode  of 
high  souled  honour,  unstained  simplicity, 
pure  pietv,  aiKJ  romantic  attachment;  and 
as  she  gazed  on  tliedas -dream  thus  raised^ 
by  imagination  and  affection,  she  forgot 
the  world  around  her  for  one  still  dearer, 
though  reason  whispered  that  it  could  not 
be  better. 

The  afternoon  of  the  third'  day  they 
entered  York,  and  for  the  first  timo 
Louisa,  as  they  approached  Micklegate-bar, 
gave  a  slight  shudder,  which  indicated  dis- 
gust; the  baronet,  smiling,  inquired  '^  if  she 
had  an  intuitive  dread  of  a  nunnery,  for 
he  believed  that  building  to  the  right  was* 
one  ?" 

Henry  gazed  towards  it  with  uncom- 
mon interest,  and'  interrupted  Louisa's- 
answer,  by  declaring,  *'  that  he  would 
rather  see  the  inhabitants  of  that  old  house, 
than  all  the  lakes  and  mountains  in 
Europe;  ''  not,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  voice, 
"  but  that  I  really  feel  all  my  original 
desire   for   exploring  the  Highlands,  and 
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forming  an  acquaintance,  to  the  fortieth 
cousin,  with  every  Mackenzie  they  can 
produce/' 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  nuns  so  much, 
Henry  ?  you  have  just  left  the  land  where 
they  abound  in  perfection  ;  and  although 
not  visible  in  general,  yet,  from  the  pe- 
cuh'ar  situation  in  which  the  peninsula  is 
unhappily  placed,  I  should  think  it  probable 
that  the  forbidden  fruit  might  have  met 
your  eye.'* 

"So  it  has,  sir,  in  one  sense,  for  I 
saw  several  sisters  of  St.  Ursula  at  Coim- 
bra,  and  assisted  in  guarding  a  party,  who 
were  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  a  village 
near  the  Guadiana  ;  but  they  were  brown, 
and  most  of  then  old  and  stupid.  These 
are  not  what  7  call  nuns;  by  no  means 
what  I  conceive  a  nun  should  be.'* 

"Now  they  are  precisely  what /conceive 
a  nun  should  be." 

"  I  never  connect  any  idea  but  that  of 
suffering  beauty  to  a  nun.'* 

"  And  that  idea  leads  you  to  storming 
her  convent,  tearing  her  thence,  and  ma- 
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king  her  supremely  happy,  by  presenting 
her  with  your  adorable  self,  hey,  Harry  ?*' 
Henry  coloured,  and  laughed,  but  still 
looked  after  the  nunnery  ;  while  Louisa  re- 
plied to  her  father's  inquiry,  by  saying — 
*'  The  sight  of  the  bar  reminded  me  of  these 
savage  words  which  Shakespeare  has  put 
into  the  mouth  oi  Margaret  of  Anjou,  after  ' 
the  battle  of  Towton  : 

Gut  off  his  head,  and  stick  it  02  Y.»rk  gateSj 
So  York  bhall  overlook  the  town  of  York ; 

and  the  recollection  made  me  shudder.  I 
am  very  thankful  that  1  was  not  born  in 
such  times,  father  ;  the  world  is  certainly 
better  than  it  was  then." 

**  My  dear  child,  you  were  born  in 
times  quite  as  dreadful  as  those  of  which 
you  speak,  but  happily  not  in  your  own 
country.  The  horrors  which  took  place  in 
France,  about  the  time  of  your  birth, 
were  as  great  as  ever  disgraced  any  age  or 
nation  ;  and  Harry  there  could  describe 
to  you  miseries  as  acute,  offences  as 
cruel,  and  revenge  as  bitter  and  sanguine. 
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as  even  those  scenes  which  blot  the  pages 
of  our  history  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses." 

''  Not  among  the  English  ;  not  among 
our  own  soldiery,  upon  my  honour,  sir." 

**  I  did  not  speak  of  them  ;  they  were 
not  the  parties  who  entered  a  country  for 
the  purpose  of  offence,  nor  were  they 
tempted  to  revenge  ;  I  speak  of  theFrencb 
as  depredators,  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards as  avengers  ;  and  without  any  reflec- 
tion upon  either  party  as  a  nation,  I  yet 
assert,  that  unhappily  innumerable  instances 
occurred,  in  which  their  conduct  resembled 
that  of  ours  during  the  period  of  which 
Louisa  spoke." 

''  Undoubtedly ;  we  were  Papists  then, 
and  they  are  aoWj  so  'tis  very  natural  thaS 
the  same  religion  should  produce  the  same 
effects/* 

"  I  should  rather  say  the  same  absence  of 
religion  ;  remember  France  had  abolished 
h^r  religion  ere  she  became  regicide 
France;  ere  she  murdered  her  priests,  she 
abolished  her  liturgy." 
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"  True^  sir ;  but  she  was  in  full  possession 
of  it  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  she  retained  the  spirit  of  her  church' 
even  when  she  had  abolished  its  ritual. 
*Twas  always  a  persecuting  spirit,  a  proud, 
iiitolerant  spirit.  Why,  sir,  at  this  day, 
the  Spaniards  hate  the  very  blessings  we 
bestow,  because  they  receive  them  from 
the  hands  of  heretics  ;  1  know  they  do." 

'*  You  are  too  violent,  Harry.  The- 
ignorant  are  ever  fanatical,  ever  preju- 
diced ;  but  you  are  not  to  judge  of  a 
church  by  its  worst  members^  nor  of  the 
feeling  of  a  country  from  the  random  ex- 
pressions of  an  undisciplined  soldiery.  To 
ignorance  we  may  impute  all  those  gross^ 
and  terrible  crimes,  which  are  hatched  in  a 
state  of  warfare,  where  a  dreadful  fami- 
liarity with  objects  of  horror  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  commission  of  sins  that  in  a 
state  of  peace  the  parties  would  shudder  to 
think  of;  when  an  ignorant,  well-meaning^ 
man  becomes  fanatic  and  enthusiastic,  he 
may  become  an  incendiary,  a  rebel,  a- 
murderer,  if  circumstances  lead  to  iti  with-. 
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amazing  celerity ;  and  many  a  field-prea- 
cher who  thunders  out  hell  and  damnation 
to  a  gaping  crowd,  with  perhaps  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  would  spread  fire  and  faggot, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  as  fierce- 
ly as  they  once  burned  in  Smithfield.  It  is 
not  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  it  is  the 
members  who  have  from  time  to  time 
composed  that  church,  and  the  total  want 
of  rational,  and,  in  fact,  religious  know- 
ledge, amongst  their  followers,  which  has 
made  the  desolation  and  the  crimes  we 
speak  of.  Our  journey  will  furnish  us 
with  very  decisive  proofs  that  a  spirit  of 
persecution  is  not  confined  to  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  I  fear  we  shall  be  put  to  the 
blush  for  her  reformers." 

''  That  may  be,"  said  Harry  ;  ''  but  no- 
body shall  ever  persuade  me  to  like  the 
Papists.  Have  I  not  seen  them  with  my 
own  eyes  pray  to  wooden  images,  and 
make  mummeries  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite  would  laugh  at?  Are  not  they  the 
ruin  of  Ireland,  the  finest  country  under 
heaven  ?     and  by   stigmatizing   all  other 
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Christians,  don't  they  keep  up  a  wall  of  se- 
paration that  destroys  all  brotherhood  be- 
tween man  and  man  ?" 

*'  Dear  Henry,  don't  speak  so  loud," 
said  Louisa,  observing  they  were  arrived  at 
the  Swan. 

Henry  coloured,  and  was  silent ;  but  he 
shook  his  head  in  token  of  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  with  which  he  felt  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  and  half  muttered  his  sur- 
prise that  at  this  time  of  day  any  body 
could  be  found  to  diifer  from  him. 

Dinner  was  hastily  dispatched,  and  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  Minster,  where  not 
only  all  argument,  biit  all  spirit  of  argu^ 
ment,  was  utterly  absorbed  in  the  admira- 
tion and  sense  of  sweet  sublimity  inspired 
hy  this  imequalled  edifice,  in  which  there 
is  a  combination  of  all  that  can  affect  the 
mind  and  delight  the  eye — a  vastness  that 
commands,  a  beauty  that  delights — and 
where  it  is  possible  to  descend  to  particu- 
lars, without  losing  that  sense  of  the  sub- 
lime inspired  by  the  whole.  In  silence  they 
trod  the  cloisters^  and  surveyed  th€  "  fretr 
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ted  roof/*  rendered  more  exquisite  by  the 
rays  of  a  descending  sun,  shot  through  the 
coloured  glass,  now  beaming  with  the  gay 
colours  of  the  iris,  and  now  fading  into  the 
sombre  hues,  which  add  the  interest  of 
nrelancholy  to  the  impressive  forms  of 
grandeur. 

In  this  splendid  monument  of  Gothic 
taste,  they  lingered  till  the  last  rays  of 
daylight  were  shed,  and  the  pealing  organ 
had  concluded  the  evening  service,  when 
they  left  it  with  regret,  and  several  times 
wandered  around  it,  observing  with  plea- 
sure that  it  was  going  through  excellent 
repairs,  and  that  the  stone- work,  represen- 
ting trefoil,  with  which  it  is  covered,  was 
carrying  on  with  at  least  equal  beauty  to 
that  of  the  original  composition. 

Louisa's  heart  had  been  too  full,  her 
senses  too  much  entranced,  lo  allow  of 
speech  during  the  time  spent  in  the  cathe- 
dral;  but  on  withdrawing,  she  exclaimed, 
*'  It  was  just  such  a  place  as  this  which 
filled  the  mind  of  David,  when  he  declared 
that  he  would  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  to 
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dwell  in;  for  never  did  mortal  mind  con- 
ceive, or  mortal  hand  execute,  a  work  so 
meet-for  receiving  the  divine  presence." 

"  It  certainly  gives  us  a  very  superior 
idea  of  its  first  founders/*  replied  the  ba- 
ronet;  "we  cannot  class  th^m  with  the 
i«^norant,  the  contracted,  or  the  unenlight- 
ened/* 

Henry  shook  his  h^ad,  but  he  would  not 
trust  himself  on  the  subject  again;  besides, 
he  had  got  a  scheme  in  that  head,  and 
fearful  that  it  would  be  ridiculed  as  a 
schoolboy's  trick,  he  determined  not  to 
divulge  it.  The  family  separated  early, 
intending  to  leave  York  soon  in  the  mor- 
ning, but  not  before  they  should  have  visi- 
ted the  fine  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  and  seen 
the  Castle. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen,  when  He'nry 
jumped  out  of  bed^  and  being  not  yet  able 
to  dress  himself,  summoned  his  servant, 
who  quickly  performed  all  the  service  he 
required,  and  opened  him  the  door  for  a 
stroll  round  thi«  ancient  cfty.  The  mor- 
ning was  delightful,  but  not  a  single  crea- 
ture appeared  in  the  humour  to  enjoy  it 
but  himself.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  at 
the  bridge^  and  then  pursuing  his  way  up 
Micklegate,  again  gazed  on  the  nunnery. 
At  length,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  darted  away,  and  walking  now 
quickly,  now  slowly,  as  if  conscious  that 
someone  was  looking  andlaughing  at  him, 
though  not  a  single  creature  was  in  view, 
he  at  length  made  the  circuit  of  the  nun- 
nery-gardens, and  after  some  efforts 
succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
convenience to  which  his  wound  subjected 
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him,  in  climbing  up  the  wall,  and  taking 
a  view  of  that  ground  which  was  consecra- 
ted to  devout  retirement. 

After  looking  some  time  around,  and 
perceiving  nothing  worthy  of  attention, 
he  began  to  think  of  descending,  when 
a  slight  noise  drew  his  attention.  It 
was  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  three 
sisters.  Plenry  gazed  with  all  his  eyes. 
Their  veils  were  soon  thrown  back,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  morning  air,  but, 
alas  !  though  they  were  neither  brown  nor 
old,  there  was  nothing  ,to  awaken  curio- 
sity or  elicit  enterprize,  in  their  appear- 
ance. 

Soon  afterwards,  two  novices  entered, 
one  of  which  was  a  beautiful  child  ;  she 
was,  however,  but  a  child,  and  Henry  de- 
termined to  descend. 

One  more  look.  It  was  fatal  as  that  of 
Eurydice  ;  it  beheld  a  form  of  the  most 
youthful,  yet  elegant  and  finished  grace, 
glide  alone  into  the  garden.  She  stepped 
forward  with  slow  but  dignified  steps 
towards  the    place  where   he   stood,    and 
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Sitting  down  on  a  little  seat,  almost  be- 
neath him,  began  to  sing  Te  Domine^ 
Never  had  a  voice  so  soft,  so  sweet,  salu- 
ted the  breath  of  morn.  Henry  was  bound 
by  a  power  more  than  magic  to  the  place. 
His  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  his  ears  — 
she  stops;  she  throws  back  her  veil ;  and 
dropping  on  one  knee,  she  looks  towards 
heaven,  as  drawing  from  her  bosom  a 
little  crucifix,  she  kissed  li,  and  in  a  low 
voice  repeated  a  Latin  orison  !  Never  had 
Imagination,  in  her  happiest  hour,  even  in 
the  land  of  romance,  depicted  such  a  being 
as  this ;  her  face  was  oval,  of  the  finest  con- 
tour, her  complexion  of  the  purest  olive; 
but  in  the  liquid  lustre  of  her  full,  dark 
eye,  sat  the  fascinating  charm,  which  gave 
lustre  to  loveliness,  and  attraction  to  ma- 
jesty. Her  extended  hands  were  of  exqui- 
site whiteness,  and  the  glossy  locks  that 
hung  in  clustering  ringlets  on  her  forehead, 
escaping  the  fillet  that  bound  them,  finished 
the  beauty  of  her  head,  as  much  as  the  long 
white  veil,  now  thrown  behind  her  shoul- 
der, gave  grace    to  the  form  it  developed. 

VOL.  Ji.  C 
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•  Just  as  she  was  risings,  one  of  the  three 
sisters,  who  had  returned  into  the  house, 
stepped  again  into  the  garden^,  and  in  a 
shrill  and  angry  voice,  called,  "  AntoniaT* 
she  started,  and  drawing  her  veil  around 
her,  gave  a  deep  sigh.  Henry  too  sighed 
profoundly. 

The  beauteous  novice  cast  her  eyes 
around,  then  upwards  ;  her  eyes  met 
Henry's  ;  yet  for  a  moment  she  indulged 
the  view;  in  another  her  veil  was  thrown  over 
her;  the  nun  had  hurried  her  into  the  house, 
and,  according  to  Henry's  conception,  had 
taken  the  wide  world  along  with  her. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  continued  to 
oaze,  but  not  another  creature  appeared. 
At  length  he  heard  th^  sound  of  solemn 
inusic,  and  the  voices  of  the  sisterhood  in 
•concert,  and  he  tried  to  distinguish  An- 
tonia's  from  the  rest.  They  ceased.  The 
sun  was  risen  on  high  ;  voices  were  heard 
below  him  ;  he  became  sensible  of  the  ri- 
dicule to  which  his  situation  exposed  him  ; 
and  at  length,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
descended. 
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Every  step  which  brought  Henry  nearer 
to  the  inn,  appeared  to  drag  hiai  away 
from  happiness  ;  his  very  feet  refused  half 
their  office,  and  seemed  clad  in  lead,  to 
forbid  his  removal.  On  arriving  at  the 
Swan,  he  was  roused  to  some  degree  of 
self  recovery,  by  perceiving  the  horses  in 
the  carriage,  and  hearing  sir  Francis  in- 
quire, with  a  look  of  alarm,  "  where  can 
you  possibly  have  been  ?" 

Henry,  looking  at  himself,  saw  that  his 
clothes  gave  ample  testimony  that  he  had 
been  climbing  amongst  dust,  and  had  found 
difficulty  in  descending,  as  the  scarf,  which 
was  a  sling  for  his  arm,  was  torn.  Lady 
Mowbray  instantly  began  to  reprove  him 
for  venturing  into  any  place  where  he  was 
likely  to  injure  himself,  and  observed,  she 
saw  very  plainly  that  he  had  been  on  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary*s. 

''If,"  said  Louisa,  ''  you  begin  the  jour- 
ney in  this  way,  Henry,  what  can  we  ex- 
pect  from  you,  when  you  get  into  places 
where  tlie  temptation  is  so  much  greater?'* 
c  2 
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Henry  was  at  this  time  hastily  devouring 
hh  breakfast;  for  a  moment  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  as  he  cast  a  look  full  of  con- 
sciousness towards  Louisa,  a  deep  blush  suffu- 
sed his  face.  She  did  not  perceive  it;,  having 
the  book  of  roads  in  her  hand,  but  conti- 
nued to  say,  **  It  was  really  very  wrong;" 
in  which  her  motherjoined  her^,  in  stronger 
terms  of  reprehension. 

'^  Come,  come,'*  said  the  baronet^,  good 
naturedly,  ''  there  is  no  great  harm  done,  it 
appears,  at  least  if  there  is,  the  patience 
with  which  the  culprit  endures  it  ought 
to  ensure  him  from  further  reprehension.'* 
Henry  started  from  his  chair,  seized  the 
baronet's  hand,  and  giving  it  a  wringing 
pressure,  exclaimed — '*  You  are  ever  kind, 
ever   merciful    to    me,    sir   Francis,    and 

if " 

He  flung  hastily  out  of  the  room,  evi- 
dently affected  far  beyond  any  claim  that 
the  circumstance  appeared  to  have  on  his 
sensibility  ;  but  as  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  not  in  a  state  to  answer  inquiries, 
none    could    be    made  at    present,     and 
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the  baronet  determined  so  far  to  befriend 
him,  as  to  save  him  from  any  hereafter.  In 
consequence  of  his  good  management,  the 
day  passed  pleasantly,  and  the  many  ob- 
jects of  novelty  which  quickly  succeeded 
each  other,  led  the  whole  party  apparently 
to  forget  the  adventure  of  the  morning. 

But  Henry  forgot  it  not;  he  ^'dragged  at 
each  remove  a  lengthening  chain  ;"  and 
long  before  the  evening  closed,  had  calcu- 
lated now  many  days  must  elapse  ere  his 
return.  His  mother  became  extremely 
fearful  that  he  had  really  irritated  his 
wound,  and  would  not  retire  for  the  night 
till  she  had  examined  it ;  but  being  satis- 
fied in  that  particular,  she  had  not  the 
least  doubt  but  another  day  would  bring 
back  his  wonted  spirits. 

But  another,  and  another  came,  and 
Henry  was  still  absent  and  dejected.  They 
now  entered  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  . 
and  found  it  exceed  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, reminding  them  forcibly  of 
those  pictures  of  ancient  Athens,  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  contemplate  as  the 
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perfection  of  picturesque  grandeur  in  a 
city  ;  and  as  they  glanced  from  the  Castle 
to  the  Calton  Hill,  the  monuments  which 
record  the  glories  of  Nelson  and  the  powers 
of  Hume,  they  were  transported  with 
admiration,  and  even  Henry  was  '*  himself 
again  ;"  whilst  Louisa,  recollecting  the 
admirable  description  Scotia's  own  bard  has 
given,  of  this  beautiful  place,  repeated  his 
lines : — 

Dun  Edin,  'mid  tliy  mountain  court, 
Thou  sitt'st  like  empress  queen  at  sport, 
And  lib'ral,  unconfin'd,  and  free, 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
Thou  beara'st  'neath  the  western  ray. 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Our  travellers,  with  still  stronger,  though 
very  different  interest,  surveyed  Holyrood 
House,  and  recalled  the  days  of  its  glory, 
and  the  moments  ofitsshame.  Inthechamber 
where  Rizzio  was  murdered,  Louisa  ex- 
pressed herselfin  terms  of  abhorrence,  much 
stronger  than  she  was  wont,  against  his 
assassins^  and  declared,  that  although  she  sin- 
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cerely  believed  Mary  to  havebeen  innocent 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  yet  she 
thought  it  quite  natural  to  believe  that  she 
never  could  forgive  him  the  commission  of 
such  an  outrage;  "but  indeed,"  added 
she,  "  he  was  altogether  a  vile  wretch." 

"  He  was  jealous,'*  said  Henry,  "  and 
jealousy  is  a  terrible  passion;  it  has  driven 
many  a  man  to  do  things  very  contrary  to 
the  general  tenor  of  his  character." 

"How  could  he  be  jealous  of  a  plain  old 
man  like  Rizzio  ?" 

*'  Very  easily;  if  a  woman  gives  her  time, 
her  attentions,  her  affections,  to  an  old 
woman,  or  even  a  cat,  a  man  may  be  jea- 
lous, if  the  warmth  of  his  own  attachment 
renders  him  desirous  of  an  equal  return 
from  the  woman  he  loves." 

"  Very  true;  I  remember  the  time  when 
I  used  to  be  jealous  of  poor  Edward 
Sefton  ;  but  still  I  think  the  queen  was  most 
unhappily  married." 

Louisa  looked  at  her  father  question- 
ingly. 

''  Indeed  she  iivas,  my  dear,  and  on  her. 
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marriage  hung,  in  an  especial  manner,  all 
the  miseries  of  her  future  life  ;  she  married 
the  ma?i  she  loved,  instead  of  which^  she 
ought  to  have  married  the  man  she  esteem- 
ed/' 

''  Rut  why  not  do  both  ?*' 

*'  Because,  perhaps^  situated  as  she  then 
was,  she  could  not  do  both.  Young, 
lively,  and  impassioned,  she  suffered  ex- 
ternal advantages  to  seduce  her  wishes, 
and  she  followed  the  dictates  of  hasty  admi- 
ration, as  tens  of  thousands  do  every  day, 
and  therefore  rush  to  misery,  or  at  least  to 
X\\e  chance  of  it,  I  may  say^  the  right  to 
it." 

'*  But  would  they  not  be  miserable  like- 
wise, if  they  married  those  whom  they 
esteemed,  but  could  not  love  ?'*' 

♦'Certainly  not;  for  love  grows  out  of 
esteem.  It  is  the  nature  of  virtue  to  re- 
commend itself  the  more,  the  more  it  is 
known  ;  and  every  woman  will  learn  to 
appreciate  the  excellence  she  daily  wit- 
nesses, and  to  return  the  tenderness  which 
honours  and  protects  her." 
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"  Indeed  she  will/*  said  lady  Mowbray, 
vehemently. 

"It  may  be  so/'  said  Louisa,  with  an  air 
of  doubt,  ''  but  it  strikes  me,  that  I  must 
lave  a  man  very,  xcry  dearly,  before  I 
could  consent  to  leave  my  dear  parents  and 
my  sv.eet  home  to  go  and  live  with  him, 
were  he  ever  so  good  and  amiable,  nay, 
even  if  he  were  ever  so  great;  a  Nelson  or 
a  Wellington  would  fail  to  persuade  me, 
much  as  I  admire  brave  men." 

A  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness  from 
either  parent  rewarded  the  affectionate 
avowal,  and  they  proceeded  to  view  the 
building,  and  after  it  every  thing  worthy 
of  note  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  formed 
several  acquaintances,  and  experienced 
the  most  boundless  hospitality. 

Sir  Francis  and  lady  Mowbray  were 
delighted  with  the  society  they  found  here, 
as  possessing  that  literary  taste,  and  high 
mental  polish,  ever  most  attractive  to 
those  who  possess  it  most;  and  the  vivacity, 
accomplishments,  frankness,  andbeauiy  of 
c  3 
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the  younger  branches,  were  equally  dellglit- 
fu\  to  Louisa,  and  would  have  been  to 
Henry,  but  for  his  luckless  adventure  at 
the  nunnery,  the  memory  of  which  hung 
as  a  blight  on  his  heart,  and  mildewed  all 
the  fairy  scene  around  him.  'Tis  true,  the 
memory  was  sweet  ;  he  huL'^ged  it  as  the 
dearest  charm  of  life,  and  would  steal  from 
the  gayest  scenes  to  dwell  on  every  feature, 
look,  and  gesture,  of  the  vision  that  haunt- 
ed and  bewitched  him.  :  but  yet  the  effect 
upon  his  mind  was  afflictive,  and  resem- 
bled the  deleterious  operation  of  plants, 
that  alternately  exhilarate  and  stupify,  yet 
never  fail  to  poisan. 

A  delightful  party  was  made  to  see 
'Koslyn  and  Hawthornden,  which  they  found 
a  paradise  beyond  even  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Whatever  could  interest 
in  the  past,  or  delight  in  the  present, 
appeared  combined  to  charm  the  eye  and 
engage  the  mind;  the  stately  ruins  moulder- 
ing to  decay,  the  abode  of  modern  ele- 
gance and  hospitality,  the  exquisite  beauty 
i)f  the  scenery,  and  the  profusion  of  wild 
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flowers  which  every  where  embalmed  the 
air  with  their  fragrance,  and  disposed  the 
senses  to  that  species  of  delicious  drowsi- 
ness which  seems  to  shut  out  care,,  and  yet 
leave  the  mind  awake  to  enjoyment,  ren' 
dered  it  altogether  the  most  fascinating 
scene  in  which  they  had  ever  mingled;  and 
it  was  rendered  still  more  delightful  to  our 
travellers,  from  the  novelty  which  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  were  intermingled  gave 
to  all  around  them.  Several  ladies  sung 
Scotch  airs,  with  a  gaiety,  softness,  and 
simplicity,  they  had  never  heard  before; 
and  from  their  high  poetic  relish  of  the 
scene  around  them,  they  were  frequently 
led  to  speak  of  each  object  in  the  language 
of  their  mother  tongue,  and  apply  those 
epithets  which  Burns  and  Bruce  have 
immortalized.  And  although  broad  Scotch 
is  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  London  porter,  there  is  both 
a  sweetness  and  archness  in  it,  very  pre- 
possessing when  spoken  by  a  lovely^  welW 
educated  Scotswoman. 

Sir  Francis^  during  this  delightful  day,. 
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had  repeatedly  wished  for  Edward,  and  his^^ 
wish  was  re-echoed  with  fervour  by  Henry, 
and  with  placid  sincerity  by  Louisa,  while 
lady  Mowbray,  calculating  the  time,  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  he  had  not  reached 
them,  or  at  least  written  ere  now.  It  had 
been  their  intention  to  proceed  direct  for 
Killin,  and  they  had  given  that  route  to 
Mr.  Sefton ;  but  Henry  appeared  now  sa 
greatly  to  prefer  seeing  Melross,  that  they 
would  have  complied  with  his  wishes,  but 
forthesake  of  his  friend,  who  would  be  likely 
to  lose  them,  should  they  vary  from  their 
original  plan;  they  therefore  persisted  in  it; 
but  Henry,  whose  conduct  at  this  time 
much  resembled  a  wayward  child,  persisted 
in  asserting  that  he  would  visit  Melross 
at  all  events,  as  soon  as  Edward  arrived. 

Lady  Mowbray,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  much  absorbed  in  contempla- 
ting the  past,  and  only  enjoyed  the  present 
as  she  viewed  it  through  that  romantic  me- 
dium which  combined  past  feelings  with 
present  enjoyments,  and  which  were  very 
natural  to  one  who  was  even  now  but  little 
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acquainted  with  the  world,  and  who  lived 
in  a  circle  of  her  own,  fitted  for  nourish- 
JDg  sensibility,  and  exalting  feelings  into 
virtues  :  observing  the  change  that  had  ta« 
ken  place  in  her  son,  she  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  experiencing  the  same 
emotions  with  herself,  and  sensible  that 
they  were  closely  allied  to  the  best  pro- 
pensities, the  noblest  views  of  our  nature, 
she  was  seldom  inclined  to  check  them, 
and  she  therefore  contributed  to  extend 
his  thraldom,  by  giving  him  the  opportunity 
of  feasting  at  his  leisure  on  the  chimeras 
of  imagination. 

For  some  days  after  he  had  first  seen  the 
fair  incognito  J  Henry  felt  too  much  struck 
and  dazzled  to  be  able  distinctly  either  to 
view  his  own  wishes^  or  form  any  j)robable 
idea  of  the  lady,  or  any  feasible  plan  for 
ever  seeing  her  again  ;  and  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrousin  the  manner  by  which  he  first  be- 
held her,  prevented  him  from  making  even 
Louisa  the  confidant  of  the  passion  which 
consumed  him.  On  reflection,  it  struck 
him  that   she   must  be  a  foreigner,  both 
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from  her  name  and  the  accent  in  which  she 
sung,  and  he  therefore  felt  a  kind  of  hope, 
that  although   she  served  her  noviciate  at 
York,  she  would   not  be  professed   there. 
He  even  flattered  himself  that  she  was  not 
a  novice,   but  merely  adopted   the  dress  as 
a    b(;  .rier    in    the  house ;  but  the  angry 
manner  in  which  the  nun  had  called    her 
forbade  this  hope,  as  it  indicated  a  certain 
power  over  her  inimical  to  his  wishes.     In 
retracing   these  things,  Henry   totally   for- 
got   his  situation    as  a  soldier,   his  entire 
dependance  on    his   uncle,     his    professed 
aversion  to  Catholicism,  and  in  fact  every 
"thing  but  the  difficulty  of  taking  Antonia 
from  the  convent,  and  on  this  subject  he 
was  alone  anxious  to  see  and  converse  with 
Edward. 

But  Edward  came  not;  and  anxious  to 
proceed,  as  Henry's  leave  of  absence  was 
nearly  expired,  and  his  wound  was  happi- 
ly almost  well,  they  went  forward  to  Lin- 
lithgow, the  birth-place  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  and  from  thence  pursued  the  way  to 
Stirling,   where  they  remained  three  days. 
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delighted  with  its  antiquities,  and  still  more 
the  fine  romantic  site  of  its  Castle,  which 
overlooks  an  immense  carse,  or  plain,, 
through  which  the  Forth  winds  in  a  thousand 
meanders,  till  its  princely  stream  seems  but 
a  silver  thread  emerging  from  the  far  distant 
mountains.  These  proud  barriers  of  the 
Highlands,  the  lofty  Bens,  here  mingled 
with  the  clouds,  and  appeared  the  haughty 
guardians  of  the  smiling  plain,  which,  like 
the  garden  of  Eden,  lay  stretched  beneath 
their  feet. 

At  this  place  the  family  attended  divine 
service  in  the  Scotch  kirk;,  and  were 
not  less  pleased  than  edified  by  the  simple, 
but  manly  and  scriptural  discourse  olfered 
to  a  serious,  intelligent  congregation. 
On  returning,  sir  Francis  expressed  himself 
with  more  than  usual  warmth,  in  speaking 
of  the  satisfaction  he  had  received,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  Henry  join  him  in 
passing  liberal  opinions  on  every  persua- 
sion of  Christians,  not  omitting  even  Ca- 
tholics, of  whom  he  observed  the  exter- 
nals were   so  imposing  and  affecting,    it 
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was  no  wonder  that  young  people  were 
much  attracted  by  them.  ''  \n  fact," 
said  he,  ''  we  are  all  the  slaves  of  our  sen- 
ses, and  after  all,  perhaps,  pageantry  is 
necessary  even  in  religion." 

"^  We  have  just  come  from  a  place  which 
has  offered  us  a  decisive  proof  that  it  is  not 
requisite  to  well-informed,  sensible  people, 
since  it  is  certain  that  piety  is  equally 
characteristic  with  simplicity  in  the  churcb. 
of  this  country.** 

''  I  should,  nevertheless,  sooner  be- 
come a  proselyte  to  Rome  than  Scotland.'* 

*'  I  hope  you  will  never  become  a  pro- 
selyte to  either,  for  I  think  you  won  id 
exchange  the  establishment  of  your  own 
country  dreadfully  for  the  worse  in  the 
first  instance,  and  certainly  not  mend  it 
in  the  second.  After  your  violent  phi- 
lippic at  York,  I  am  surprised  how  you 
can  allow  the  possibility  of  becomiiig  a 
Papist  to  enter  your  head.  Indeed,  from 
a  well- informed  man  like  you,  I  am  some- 
what mortified  to  hear  this.*' 

Henry  too  was  mortified,  as  he  review- 
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cd  his  own  opinion^,  and  scanned  his  own 
conduct.  He  determined  to  rouse  him- 
self; he  remembered  that  he  was  now 
entering  the  Highlands,  that  he  was  about 
to  claim  kindred  with  a  people,  and  visit  a 
country,  which  had  awakened  all  his  patrio- 
tism, and  elicited  the  finest  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature  but  a  short  time  before;  and  he 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  a  passion 
which,  however  worthy  the  object  might 
be,  was  to  him  useless  and  ruinous. 

Under  the  happy  eifect  of  this  resolu- 
tion, he  set  out  for  Doune,  "  bonny 
Doune,"  whose  *'  banks  and  braes'*  bloom 
ever  in  the  poet's  song,  and  give  an  ear- 
nest of  the  beauties  of  Highland  scenery, 
being  the  first  town  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Sir  Francis  saw  with  sincere  joy 
that  Henry  was  struggling  with  himself, 
and  he  lost  no  means  of  enabling  him  to 
do  it  eflTectually,  by  leading  him  into  va* 
rious  subjects  of  conversation,  and  shewing 
him  that  under  whatever  malady  his  mind 
laboured,  he  yet  possessed  the  power  re- 
quisite for  liberating  it. 
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The  following  evening  brought  them  to 
Loch  Katrine,  which  they  were  so  happy 
as  to  behold  in  all  the  brilliance  of  beauty 
described  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake; 

"  Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  them  roU'd 
A  burnish'd  flood  of  hquid  gold  ;" 

and  Henry,  in  surveying  the  little  island, 
and  retracing  the  story  of  its  fair  inhabitant, 
felt  all  his  resolution  vanish  ;  the  lovely 
recluse  was  again  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
wished  ardently  that  he  could  transplant 
her  to  these  fairy  regions,  and  "  the  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,"  resign 
himself  wholly  to  the  passion  she  had  in* 
spired,  and  render  that  devotion  to  her  a 
duty,  which  was  now  at  least  an  error, 
and  perhaps  a  crime. 

This  evening  was  spent  at  a  gentleman's 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Harry 
was  perforce  ob\ I ged  to  exert  himself;  a 
large  party  were  assembled,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  not  only  for  exhibiting 
the  Highland  hospitality,  but  the  Highland 
character;  a  manly   frankness,  an  earnest 
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desire  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  a 
ready  conclusion  that  they  were  so,  by  gi- 
ving them  credit  for  urbanity  and  good- 
humour,  was  visible  in  their  host,  whose 
guests  seemed  alike  delighted  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  strangers. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  dancing 
was  proposed,  and  Henry  was  compli- 
mented with  the  hand  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
whom  he  learnt  with  some  emotion  was  a 
Mackenzie.  The  brilliancy  of  her  complex- 
ion, the  air  of  youth  and  hilarity  that 
distinguished  her  form  and  features,  '^  her 
eyes'  blue  languish,  and  her  golden  hair," 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  impress  his 
heart  beyond  the  jocund  hour,  had  it  not 
already  yielded  to  a  flame  rendered  still 
more  impressive  from  being  combined 
with  difficulty  and  allied  to  melancholy  ; 
for  though  no  human  being  was  naturally 
more  gay  than  Henry,  yet  he  felt,  in  com- 
mon with  all,  that  the  flame  of  romantic 
love  burns  most  brilliant  when  lighted  by 
the  hand  of  mournful  interest.  Yet  not 
wholly  in  vain  did  tl^,e  gay  Julia  lead  the 
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sportive  dance,  and  rally  her  English  part- 
ner on  his  sombre  lookS;,  and  with  modest 
freedom  and  genuine  wit,  endeavour  to 
divert  his  melancholy.  By  degrees  his 
steps  regained  their  elasticity,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  he  became  animated^  lively,  and 
gay  ;  and  the  old  servants,  as  they  watched 
the  sprightly  reel,  declared  **  he  was  nae 
soothern,  but  a  braw  chiel,  and  worthy  o' 
bein'  a  Mackenzie/'  while  his  gay  old  host 
complimented  the  blushing  Julia  with  ha- 
ving stolen  fire  from  heaven,  and  animated 
a  statue. 

Henry  heard  this,  and  again  resolved  to  be 
a  statue  no  longer  ;  in  fact^  he  felt  as  if  the 
festivity  of  the  day  had  half  restored  him  ; 
he  found  himself  placed  where  he  had 
wished  to  be,  and  charmed  as  much  as  he 
had  expected  by  those  around  him,  who 
appeared  to  welcome  him  as  a  kinsman  ;  he 
naturally  desired  to  appear  worthy  of  the 
name  he  held,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  heard  coupled  with  deference  and 
distinction.  ''  This  then,'*  said  he,  ''  is  the 
land  of  my    fathers,    and  doubtless   as  I 
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advance,  many  will  own^  and  some  remem- 
ber and  love^  the  individual  who  bestowed 
on  me  existence  :  here  the  woes  which 
bh'ghted  my  opening  life,  and  shed  the 
disgrace  of  poverty  on  my  early  years, 
are  unknown,  or  justly  lamented;  and  f 
hold  from  nature,  not  obligation,  the  rank 
of  a  gentleman:'*  for  a  moment  he  looked 
on  the  fair  Julia,  with  eyes  so  expressive, 
that  his  orjjze  called  the  blushes  on  her 
,cheek  ;  he  instantly  withdrew  them  ;  he  had 
too  much  honour,  too  much  humanity,  to  be 
a  male  coquette ;  and  as  he  felt  only 
towards  her  the  affection  of  a  brother,  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  mistaken. 

Part  of  the  company  staid  all  night,  but 
many  were  obliged  to  seek  a  very  distant 
resting-place— a  circumstance  that  appear- 
ed to  be  considered  here  a  very  trivial 
inconvenience.  In  the  morning,  during 
breakfast,  which  is  generally  a  long  and 
luxurious  meal  in  Scotland,  a  gentleman 
and  his  daughter  returned,  accompanied  by 
a  young  gentleman  who  resided  at  Loch 
Acray,  and  had  come  fourteen  miles  that 
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morning,  to  invite  Sir  Francis's  family, 
whose  visit  he  claimed  in  rioht  of  bein^: 
the  relation  of  lieutenant  Mackenzie,  who 
was  the  cousin  of  his  mother  twice  remo- 
ved; he  said  he  was  a  Steuart,  and  he  appre- 
hended that  was  introduction  sufficient,  un- 
less it  were  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  for 
the  present  an  idle  man,  and  happy  to 
show  the  beauties  of  his  neighbourhood  to 
his  friends  and  relations,  of  whose  arrival 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn,  before 
they  were  better  provided  for. 

Sir  Francis  saw  not  only  that  he  was 
expected,  but  that  he  should  give  pain, 
and  probably  offence,  if  he  refused,  and  he 
therefore  instantly  accepted  the  invitation, 
from  which  he  was  sensible  he  bestowed 
more  obligation  than  he  received  ;  and  he 
felt  too  for  Henry,  who  was  evidently  gra- 
tified by  this  attention.  In  a  short  time 
they  arrived  with  the  gentleman  at  his 
house,  where  they  found  he  was  still 
holding  hisl)ridal  festival,  at  which  his 
mother  presided,  as  the  last  time  when  she 
would  perform  the  office  of  mistress  in  the 
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mansion;  in  the  bride  they  found  the 
sister  of  Julia,  and  found  her  alike  lovely 
and  engaging.  Mrs.  Steuart,  the  mother, 
paid  great  attention  to  lady  Mowbray,  and 
seemed  extremely  solicitous  to  inquire  the 
fate  of  her  beloved  relative,  though  she 
forbore,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  from 
regard  to  sir  Francis,  whom  she  treated 
with  profound  respect,  not  from  any 
deference  paid  to  his  rank  or  riches,  but 
because  they  considered  him  as  the  foster- 
father  of  Henry,  on  whom  they  gazed  with 
admiration,  as  the  sightly  branch  that  had 
survived  the  parent  tree  ;  and  they  could 
have  exclaimed, 

"  Thou  hast  found 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  heaven, 
Though  poverty's  cold  v\'inds  and  crushing  rains, 
Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  youth ;" 

but  in  the  mild  benevolence  and  steady 
urbanity  of  sir  Francis,  they  read  at  once 
the  answer  to  their  wishes,  and  perceived 
xhat  he  had  not  only  succoured  their  rela- 
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tive  as  a  distressed  child,  but  formed  him 
an   independent  man. 

From  this  house  they  made  many  de- 
lightful excursions,  and  Louisa  took  va- 
rious sketches  of  the  mountain-scenery  at 
sometimes,  at  others  they  sailed  over  the 
beautiful  Lochs  Katrine  and  Acray,  be- 
tween which  the  house  lay.  Henry  and 
two  of  the  servants  slept  at  Jamie  Stewart's, 
a  name  well  known  to  every  Highland 
tourist,  and  respected  alike  by  friends  and 
strangers.  On  the  second  evening,  when 
he  returned  to  his  lodging,  he  found  a 
venerable  Highlander  sitting  at  the  door, 
taking  a  draught  of  whiskey  and  milk  with 
the  landlord,  who  rising  on  his  appearance, 
said — "Noo,  Archibald,  yesalluik  this  yung 
gentlemon  i'  the  feace,  an'  ye  sal  obsarve 
his  gait,  an'  I  warrant  ye  sal  tell  me  his 
neame." 

The  old  Highlander  laid  down  his  bon- 
net, and  stroking  back  the  milk-white 
hairs  thinly  scattered  on  his  brow,  bent 
his  clear  grey  eyes  on   Henry  with  a  look 
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of  modest  and  courteous  curiosity  ;  after 
a  moment's  pause,  he  said — ''  I  warrant  me 
it's  a  Mackenzie  '/' 

''  Right  !   but  what  Mackenzie  ?" 

''  You  cannot  possibly  expect  your 
friend  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Stewart  ;  you 
are  too  hard  upon  him/'  observed  Henry. 

"  Oh/*  exclaimed  the  old  man,  tears 
starting  into  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembling  with  agitation,  "  oh,  it  is,  it 
maun  be  my  own  bairn's  bairn,  my  bonnie 
Harry's  chiel  1" 

"  What  docs  he  mean  ?'*  cried  Henry, 
exceedingly  moved. 

'*  He  .means  that  you  are  the  son  of  his 
^^/pster'  son,  which  is  varry  true  ;  I  seed  it 
mysel  in  you,  and  I  fetched  him  ower  the 
mountains  for  the  purpose.  Oh,  it's  fine  to 
see  this!  sic  tears  do  honour  to  ye  baith  ; 
they're  the  jewels  of  a  braw  countree;  an* 
the  wide  world  canno  show  sae  monie  as 
the  Highlands  o'  Scotland." 

Henry  sat  down  at  the  door,  and  listened 
with  deep  attention  to  the  talcs  of  garru- 

VOL.  II.  n 
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Jous  old  age,  as  they  passed  over  the  infan- 
cy of  his  father,  until  the  time  when  he 
ventured  to  the  wars,  and,  like  many  a 
brave  countryman,  bade  his  native  rocks 
and  matchless  streams  farewell  for  ever.  He 
then  delighted  the  happy  old  man  by 
informing  him  of  the  situation  and  health 
of  that  kind  relation,  who  was  the  only 
Mackenzie  he  had  ever  known  till  now,  and 
who  was  in  possession  of  every  blessing 
his  country  could  wish  him,  and  adorned 
with  every  virtue  that  could  honour  the 
soil  from  which  he  sprung;  but  over  the  fate 
of  his  own  father  he  drew  a  veil,  willing  to 
save  the  feelings  of  one  who  had  evidently 
cherished  his  memory  with  a  fondness 
rarely  felt  in  the  world's  **"  chilling]:  atmo's- 
phere"  by  the  real  parent,  through  the 
laspe  ofmore  than  thirty  years. 

When  Henry  arose  in  the  morning,  he 
found  the  old  Highlander  at  the  door, 
equipped  for  pedestrian  travelling.  *'  Which 
way  do  you  go,  friend  ?"  said  he,  looking 
in  his  pocket-book  as  he  spoke,  less  at  the 
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bills  he  was  taking  out,  than  to  hide  the 
tears  which  sprung  to  his  eyes. 

''In  the  first  pleace,  I  gae  to  see  your 
mither,  young  mon  ;  in  the  niest,  I  gae 
where  ye  gae,  be  it  to  the  Orkneys  ;  for 
by  God's  guid  help,  while  ye  bide  i' this 
countree,  Ise  feast  my  eyes  wi'  the  luiks  o* 
ye  ;  sae  lead  on,  sir/* 

When  old  Archibald  was  introduced  to 
lady  Mowbray,  he  gazed  on  her  with  in- 
tensity of  pleasure  for  some  time,  although 
interrupted  by  the  water  that  would  rise  to 
obstruct  his  vision  ;  at  length  he  withdrew 
his  ardent  though  respectful  looks,  saying, 
*'  God's  will  be  done  !  whiles  my  bairn 
lived,  he  lived ! — OJL  she's  fine!  she's  a 
true  leady  !  Ey  !  she's  a  wife  for  Harry 
Mackenzie,  Ise  warrant." 

Sir   Francis   was  much  amused  with  the 

simplicity    and     good   sense    of   this    old 

man,  and  still  more  highly  pleased  with  the 

affection     he    displayed    towards    Henry, 

whom   he  attended    in    every  expedition, 
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as  a  servant  and  a  guide.  His  "  was  a 
lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly  ;'*  still  it 
was  a  winter;  and  a  person  of  Henry's 
age  and  feeling  was  led,  from  his  own 
youth,  to  consider  it  as  far  advanced  ;  and 
the  baronet  frequently  observed  him  bend- 
ing looks  on  the  old  man,  'which  bespoke 
equal  anxiety  and  admiration,  and  more 
than  once  saw  him  draw  his  hand  across 
hiseyes:  once,  after  suchafitofrumination, 
he  saw  Louisa  address  him,  and  after  continu- 
ing in  discourse  some  time,  she  gave  him 
her  purse,  which  he  thanked  her  for  by 
a  speaking  eye,  and  a  brotherly  kiss. 
The  baronet  was  well  aware  that  his 
daughter's  purse  was  never  well  stocked, 
for  although  he  had  taught  her  prudence 
in  her  own  expenditure,  yet  she  had  ever 
held  all  that  she  possessed  as  the  property 
of  those ^ho  needed  it;  and  in  this  coun- 
try, though  she  had  seen  no  one  destitute, 
yet  she  found  many  whom  it  was  sweet  to 
help. 

That  very  morning  she  had  been  parti- 
.cularly  delighted  with  tv;o  little  children. 
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whose  animated  gestures  and  sprightly- 
looks  were  the  heralds  of  that  int  ellgence 
which  distinguishes  the  children  of  the 
country.  One  little  girl  running  before, 
spied  a  new-built  cottage,  with  a  little  gar- 
den before  it;  she  instantly  stopped  ;  and 
clasping  her  little  hands,  exclaimed  in  rap- 
ture to  her  sister—''  Oh  that's  fine — the 
wee  bit  housie  !  run,  Jenny,  run,  and  luik 
wi'  me!  Oh.charmin*  !  oh,  delightfu'!  wad 
that  oor  mither  lived  i'  this  bonnie  glen, 
Jenny  !" 

There  was  something  so  indicative  of 
feeling  and  native  taste,  with  an  expres- 
sion so  totally  above  vulgarity,  in  this  ho- 
nest transport,  that  it  was  no  wonder  it 
drew  Louisa's  attention,  although  ^he  had 
remarked  the  same  superior  expression 
frequently  in  Scotland.  She  therefore  soon 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Agnes  and 
Jannet,  which  led  to  one  with  their  mother, 
an  industrious  young  widow,  who  became 
rich  by  her  unsolicited  bounty,  and  in  the 
emotions  of  her  gratitude,  revealed  what 
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Louisa  would  have  hidden  even  from  her 
father's  knowledge. 

Recollecting  this,  the  baronet  joined 
Harry  in  a  fishing-party,  and  remarking 
the  wonderful  agility  old  Archy  still  dis- 
played, he  said — *'Iam  certain,  Henry,  you 
V'ish  to  provide  for  this  old  man  beyond 
the  boon  of  a  day;  I  wonder  you  have 
not  consulted  with  me  on  the  manner  of 
doing  it.'* 

"  To  have  consulted  you,  sir,  would  have 
been  a — a — " 

"An  indirect  method  of  asking  assis- 
tance from  me:  granted;  but  surely,  Harry, 
you  are  not  averse  from  that  ?'* 

''  I  shall  never  be  averse  from  avowing 
my  own  dependencies  and  obligations; 
but  liberal  as  you  have  ever  been  to  me,  I 
should  blush  at  soliciting  aid  in  a  matter  of 
feeling  rather  than  charity,  especially  in  a 
case  which  may  be  deemed  exclusively  my 
own." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right  in  your  judge- 
ment of  this  case  ;  self-denial,    as  I  have 
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told  you  a  thousand  times,  is  the  soul  of 
charity,  and  independence  the  bond  of 
friendship  in  general ;  but  as  that  which 
subsists  between  you  and  me  is  very  diMe- 
rent  from  any  that  could  exist  between  you 
and  Edward  Sefton,  or  any  other  person, 
I  wish  you  to  speak  your  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject freely,  Harry." 

"  I  have  not  formed  any  regular  plan ; 
I  could  like  to  give  him  something  from 
my  pay  ;  but  as  that  pay  never  supported 
me,  it  appears  foolish  to  jfTect  giving  from 
such  an  inadequate  source." 

'^  I  have,  in  ijoiir  name,  purchased  from 
our  host  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  per 
annum  for  Archy,  which,  with  his  present 
situation;,will,  in  this  country,  make/i/m  rich. 
Take  it;  'twill,  I  hope,  make  t/o?/ happy." 

Henry  took  it  with  glistening  eyes,  and 
a  simple  assurance  that  it  did  indeed  make 
him  happy  ;  but  to  himself  he  said — "  This 
is  only  one  of  twenty  thousand  acts  of 
kindness  I  have  been  receiving  all  my  life 
from  this  man,  to  whom  I  never,  never 
can  make  any  return,  and  to  whom  I  have 
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been  many  a  time  a  wayward  child:  oh 
that  there  were  any  sacrifice^  any  exertion, 
by  which  I  could  prove  my  gratitude, 
my  obedience  !'* 

Soon  after  this  they  proceeded  toKillin, 
accompanied  a  good  part  of  the  way  by 
their  truly  hospitable  friends^  who  left  no 
means  untried  to  prolong  their  stay, 
and  who  introduced  ihem  to  such  a  circle 
offriends  in  the  Highlands,  that  their  invi- 
tations w^ould  have  lasted  their  lives,  such 
was  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  the 
natives,  with  whom  they  found  every 
agremen  that  could  render  that  hospitality 
delightful. 

They  now  entered  the  very  heart  of  that 
wildly  romantic  and  exquisitely  fine 
country,  where  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
*'  Nature  sports  at  will  her  virgin  fancies.** 
They  traversed  the  beautiful  shores,  or 
sailed  along  the  fair  expanse  of  Loch 
Lomond,  beheld  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben 
Nevis  towering  in  their  strength,  explo- 
red the  pass  of  the  Trossachs,  and  gave  the 
sigh  due  to  the  memory  of  Smollet  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Leven.  Every  where  were 
they  attended  by  old  Archy,  who  proved 
not  only  an  affectionate,  but  an  intelli- 
gent guide,  and  who  had  equal  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
his  own  country  to  them,  and  showing 
them  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  more  Henry 
engaged  himself  with  this  old  man,  the 
more  avidity  he  displayed  in  examining 
the  surrounding  charms,  and  exploring 
the  dangerous  recesses  of  i\\e  country,  the 
more  he  overcame  the  languor  which  had 
preyed  on  his  spirits  and  obscured  his  cha- 
racter; so  that  it  was  koped  by  his  friends, 
that  notwithstanding  the  pensive  air  he 
wore  at  times,  he  would  yet  return  heart- 
whole  to  his  own  country. 


D  5 
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CHAP.  in. 

From  time  to  time  the  absence  of 
Edward  was  lamented  much  by  the  party, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  writings  and 
inquiring  after  him,  which  their  eccentric 
and  secluded  situation  admitted  ;  for  as 
they  did  not  hear  from  him,  they  suffered 
from  the  fear  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their 
route,  and  was  perhaps  seeking  them  in- 
the  Hebrides,  where  they  no  longer  in- 
tended to  go.  One  day,  as  they  were  all 
labouring  up  a  high  mountain,  for  tbej 
sake  of  piTOCuring  a  few  precious  pebbles, 
which  they  might  boast  of  having  gathered 
themselves,  they  were  partly  intercepted 
by  a  drove  of  Scotch  cattle,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  under  the  command  of  three  men, 
one  of  whom  was  of  so  commanding,  and 
indeed  captivating  an  appearance,  that 
they  all  involuntarily  gazed  upon  him; 
and  Henry,    with  all  his  wonted   fire   and 
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enthusiasm,  exclaimed — "  Good  Heavens  ! 
I  never  saw  a  man  till  now  !" 

The  stranger's  form  might  well  awaken 
such  an  idea  as  this;  he  was  far  above  the 
common  height,  and  the  fine  proportion 
of  his  manly  limbs  and  athletic  air  was 
crowned  by  a  face  such  as  a  painter  would 
give  to  a  youthful  Alcibiades.  His  every 
attitude  was  graceful  and  commanding,  and 
as  he  bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  bran- 
dishing a  twig  in  his  hand,  he  appeared  to 
the  eye  of  fancy  a  banished  Apollo,  or  a 
newly-descended  Mercury.  His  dress  was 
the  complete  Highland;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  either  that  or  his  occupation  to 
abstract  the  mind  one  moment  from  the 
idea  that  he  was  superior  by  fortune,  as 
well  as  nature  ;  and  sir  Francis  had  no 
doubt  but  he  beheld  in  him  some  true 
descendant  ofijthe  ancient  lairds,  who  was 
assisting  his  hcrdi^inen  ;  while  Louisa,  as 
with  timid  vet  charmed  jjaze  she  i)ursued 
his  every  movement,  felt  assured  that  s!ie 
beheld  one  of  the  race  of  Fingal,  born  to 
wield  his  sceptre,  or  perhaps  the  spirit  of 
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the  mountain  embodied,  to  show  her  what 
men  were  wont  to  be  in  days  of  yore. 

Our  party  continued  to  gaze  in  mute 
attention,  while  the  cattle  and  their  ex- 
traordinary escort  continued  to  pass ; 
when  just  as  the  only  being  approached 
who  had  really  engaged  their  attention, 
and  whose  fine  person  won  the  eye  the 
nearer  he  approached  it,  one  of  the  beasts, 
pushing  its  way  from  among  the  herd, 
ran  immediately  at  lady  Mowbray. 

Henry  was  not  so  absorbed  but  he  per- 
ceived his  mother's  danger,  and  flew  to  her 
assistance ;  but  though  his  wound  was 
healed,  he  had  by  no  means  recovered 
strength  in  his  arm  ;  and  his  efforts  to 
snatch  her  from  the  vicious  animal  would 
have  been  ineffectual,  if  the  stranger,  by 
a  kind  of  flying  leap,  had  not  instantly 
intercepted  the  danger,  a*;id  at  once  stri- 
king the  animal  violently,  and  setting  up 
a  loud  shout,  caused  it  to  turn  suddenly 
round  and  rejoin  the  herd. 

Sir  Francis  and  his  daughter  were  but  a 
few  \ardshigher  upthemountain,  and  when 
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Ilcnry  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  mother^  who 
was  naturally  fluttered  with  the  near  pros- 
pect  of  danger  she  had  so  recently  expe- 
rienced, and  who  now  leaned  helplessly 
upon  him,  he  perceived  that  Louisa  was 
faintino'  in  her  father's  arms,  doubtlessly 
through  the  terror  she  had  suffered. — ''  All 
is  safe,  Louisa  !  all  is  safe  !"  cried  Harry. 

The  stranger  darted  forward,  and  with 
an  air  of  the  most  respectful  courtesy, 
took  the  fair  burden  from  sir  Francis,  and 
as  if  he  bore  but  a  feather,  hasted  towards 
a  spring  at  some  little  distance^  when 
stooping,  he  dipped  his  hand  in  the  stream, 
and  gently  sprinkled  the  refreshing  drops 
on  her  forehead  ;  being  in  a  few  seconds 
joined  by  all  the  party,  among  whom  was 
Archy,  who  conceiving  that  various  fears 
might  agitate  the  hearts  of  the  parents, 
ran  from  one  to  the  other,  whispering — 
**  Oh,  it's  a'  right,  a'  varry  weel  ;  he's  a 
Mackenzie,  ■  ycr  honour.  Oh,  he's  fine  ! 
he's  a  Mackenzie,  a  Vanaleich,  sae  he  is  V* 

There  was  no  need  for  poor    Archy  to 
trace    the     nobility    of  the    Highlander's 
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descent,  which  he  was  about  to  do  when 
Louisa  opened  her  eyes,  for  the  pure, 
and  even  elegant  language  with  which  he 
announced  the  circumstance,  decidedly 
proved,  that  whatever  he  might  be  now 
reduced  to,  he  was  a  man  not  only  of 
education,  but  used  to  mingle  in  polished 
society:  plain,  too,  that  he  had  thus  mingled 
at  no  great  distance,  for  now  his  bonnet 
had  slipped  off,  and  his  hair  played  upon 
his  forehead,  he  looked  not  older  than 
Henry,  or  even  Edward  Sefton. 

With  every  mark  of  strong  and  lively 
gratitude,  the  father  and  brother  now  re- 
leased the  stranger  from  a  burden  he  could 
have  no  wish  to  resign,  but  which  he  evi- 
denced no  desire  to  retain  beyond  that 
which  necessity  imposed.  The  gentlemanly 
propriety  of  his  manners  was  even  more 
pleasing  than  the  promptitude  of  his 
assistance,  and  the  courage  and  humanity 
of  his  conduct ;  and  something  better  than 
curiosity,  and  distinct  from  gratitude, 
induced  the  baronet  to  beg  he  would  not 
leave  them,   as  they  were  returning  to  the 
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]j1ace  where  he  had  been  recently  direc- 
ting his  steps. 

The  stranger  blushed,  and  for  a  moment 
wore  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  ashamed; 
but  rallying  himself,  he  replied,  with  a 
look  of  singular  dignity,  that  although  he 
had  forsaken  the  world,  and  for  some  time 
considered  himself  an  isolated  being,  yet 
he  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  intelligent 
society  for  a  few  hours,  and  must  there- 
fore comply  with  the  invitation. 

On  returning  to  the  little  inn,  the  stores 
which  th.e  kindness  of  their  friends  had 
provided  were  spread  out,  and  the  little 
party  sat  down  to  dinner.  During  the 
repast,  one  of  tl.e  herdsmen,  whom  the 
stranger  had  accompanied,  entered  the 
house,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he 
would  join  them  at  a  distant  village  that 
night  or  not  ? 

He  was  answered  by  ''  no  !"  uttered  in  a 
very  im.perative  tone,  but  followed  by  the 
palliative  of  "  1  really  cannot  be  certain 
whetl^er  1  shall  follow  you,  or  return  to 
my  cottage." 
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"  It*s  a*  varry  weel,  yer  honour/'  said 
the  man, shutting-  the  door;  '^  to  my  mind, 
ye're  reeght  to  bide." 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  the  deepest 
suffusion  of  scarlet  again  visited  the  stran- 
ger's cheek,  and  even  glowed  on  his  ivory 
forehead;  every  eye  was  withdrawn  from 
him,  in  pity  to  his  confusion  ;  while  sir 
Francis  eagerly  addressed  some  questions 
to  Henry,  which  gave  him  time  for  reco- 
very. 

When  the  servants  were  withdrawn, 
conversation  became  general,  and  natu- 
rally turned  upon  the  country  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  particular  features 
of  it  which  were  the  objects  of  search  and 
admiration.  Wi'th  the  latter  the  visitors 
appeared  to  be  the  best  acquainted ;  but 
with  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
native  Highjander  (if  such  he  was)  seemed 
most  conversant  ;  he  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  their  courage^  (idelily,  attachment, 
and  mental  powers;  designated  them  as 
the  only  independent  race  in  Europe,  and 
termed    them  "  the  virtuous  and    intelli- 
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gent  few  with  whom  Liberty  still  lived, 
and  where,  he  trusted,  she  would  never 
find  a  grave." 

Sir  Francis  cordially  agreed  in  the 
praises  thus  bestowed,  but  could  not  exactly 
see  what  peculiar  liberty  was  enjoyed  by 
a  people  whose  attachment  to  the  feudal 
laws  of  their  ancestors  was  at  once  their 
greatest  pride,  their  most  distinguishing 
characteristic,  and  the  foundation  of  those 
peculiar  virtues  the  young  enthusiast  gave 
them  credit  for:  he  said  to  himself,  *^This 
young  fellow  is  bit  with  the  mania  of 
liberty  and  independence,  but  he  is  a  fine 
spirited  youth  ;  he  will  be  good  for  some- 
thing by-and-by." 

Henry's  heart  glowed  with  the  same 
sentiments  that  animated  the  stranger's  ; 
he  therefore  did  not  trouble  himself  with 
analyzing  the  strength  of  his  arguments, 
or  doubting  the  truth  of  his  conclusions  ;. 
he  only  wished  that  he  could  hail  him  as 
a  brother  soldier;  and  with  a  generosity 
few  minds  are  capable  of  feeling,  he  sin- 
cerelv    desired   to  lift  him  at  once  into  a 
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situation  in  which  his  own  talents  and 
prowess  would  necessarily  be  eclipsed  ; 
such  was  the  genuine  nobleness  of  his 
nature,  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship. 

A  species  of  admiration  and  surprise 
seemed  to  benumb  the  very  faculties  of 
Louisa  every  time  the  stranger  spoke ; 
but  when  he  addressed  hei^  the  stupor 
was  evidently  exchanged  for  confusion, 
and  a  tremor  pervaded  not  only  her  voice, 
but  her  limbs,  and  was  so  perceptible  as  to 
be  attributed  by  all  to  the  agitation  she  had 
experienced  in  the  morning ;  and  her 
mother  repeatedly  requested  her  to  retire, 
and  lie  down  for  an  hour.  At  length  she 
complied  with  the  request  ;  but  never  was 
she  farther  from  obtaining  the  repose  she 
wanted  ;  she  still  seemed  to  listen,  and  to 
behold  something  that  she  had  never 
known  till  now^  something  new  in  nature, 
yet  not  strange  to  imagination,  which  re- 
peatedly whispered — ''^  This  is  the  being 
I  have  depicted  !     This  is  a  hero!" 

In    the  evening,  when  Louisa   rejoined 
her    family,  lady    Mowbray    was  pouring 
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Out  coffee;  she  iinmediatly  suspended  her 
avocation  to  inquire,  with  her  wonted 
tenderness^  after  the  health  of  her  daughter. 
It  was  observed  that  their  guest  was  affec- 
ted by  some  tender  recollection^  which 
was  awakened  by  the  circumstance,  for 
the  tears  sprung  to  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
unable  to  continue  the  relation  of  some 
anecdote  he  had  entered  upon.  This  sen- 
sibility gave  a  still  stronger  interest  to 
that  which  his  person,  manners,  and  talents 
had  inspired  ;  it  softened  the  blaze  of 
admiration  by  the  claim  of  pity,  and  ren- 
dered it  still  more  endearing. 

''  I  must  appear  a  strange  being  to  you, 
lady  Mowbray/'  said  the  youth,  *^  but  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  be  thought  a  despicable 
one,  for  giving  this  uncalled,  though  not 
unwitnessed  tribute  of  grateful  affection 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  aunt,  of  whonv 
you  just  now  reminded  me.  She  was,'* 
added  he,  in  a  tone  still  more  soft  and 
tremulous,  ''  the  only  female  friend  I  ever 
knew,  for  my  mother  gave  me  life  at  the 
price  of  her  own." 
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Every  one  present  gave  some  token  of 
sympathy,  and  Henry's  was  that  of  grasp- 
ing his  hand  with  vehemence,  while  with 
difficulty  he  cried — ''  Sir,  I  honour  your 
feelings  ;  I  esteem  you  more  than  I  can 
express.'* 

The  stranger  bowed,  but  was  silent  for 
some  time,  as  if  ruminating  ;  at  length  he 
said,  half  smilingly — ''I  believe  if  I  were 
unfitted  for  the  world  by  nothing  else  than 
the  regard  I  have  for  this  relative,  'twould 
be  sufficient  ;  for  I  am  certain  that  for  her 
sake  I  could  never  bear  to  hear  old  maids 
laughed  at ;  I  should  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  fifty  times  a-day,  rather  than 
not  defend  my  aunt  in  the  person  of  the 
sisterhood/' 

"  You  would  do  right,"  said  the  baronet, 
warmly  i*'^'  reflections  upon  single  women, 
as  such,  ever  appear  to  me  as  cowardly  and 
cruel  as  they  are  despicable  and  unjust,  and 
I  do  not  know  one  species  of  quarrel  in 
which  a  young  man  could  engage  more  to 
his    honour    than  such   a   vindication  of 
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rights,  and  such  an  exposition  of  affection, 
as  that  you  mention.'* 

The  stranger  started  on  his  feet,  and 
with  glistening  eye  and  evident  emotion, 
thanked  the  baronet,  and  then,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  adverted  to  the  advanced  state  of 
the  evening,  and  his  necessity  for  hastily 
wishing  them  a  good-night.  A  look  of 
alarm  and  distress,  as  if  they  were  about 
to  suffer  ,a  terrible  privation,  instantly 
sat  on  every  brow;  and  as  if  he  suffered 
more  than  they  could  possibly  fee],  and 
was  afraid  of  revealing  more  than  they 
could  possibly  guess,  the  enigmatic  guest, 
by  one  strong  effort,  overcame  his  feeling, 
and  darted  away  even  from  Henry's  anxious 
endeavours  to  retain  him.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments his  hasty  steps  were  seen  tore-ascend 
the  hill  ;  his  tall  and  graceful  form  caught 
the  last  lingering  rays  of  the  sun,  as  they 
slanted  on  the  mountain,  till  at  length  it 
wholly  receded  from  the  strained  eye;  and 
the  family  turned  from  the  door  to  wonder, 
admire,  and  fruitlessly  conjecture  whence 
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the  vision  came,  and  whether  they  should 
ever  behold  it  again. 

All  that  could  be  learned  from  what  old 
Archy  and  the  servants  had  picked  up 
from  the  herdsman  was,  simply,  that  the 
name  of  this  young  man  was  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie; that  his  father,  a  younger  brother 
of  a  noble  family,  had  left  the  kingdom  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  most  fondlv  attached,  leaving 
his  only  babe  in  the  charge  of  his  own 
aunt,  who  had  doted  on  him  to  distrac- 
tion, and  removed  southward  when  his 
age  had  required  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. Archy  said  that  hh  family  was 
noble  on  both  sides,  and  many  of  its 
descendants  very  rich"; -but  it  was  feared 
they  had  behaved  unkindly  to  this  noble 
branch,  as  he  had.  lately,  after  the  absence 
of  many  years,  returned  to  the  Highlands, 
avowing  his  povertv,  and  professing  au 
intention  of  subsisting  on  his  own  efforts, 
and  maintaining  the  independence  which 
he  deemed  the  birthright  of  man,  and  the 
highest  privilege  of  his  existence. 
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^'  There  is  something  about  this  youth/' 
said  sir  Francis,  "  that  reminds  tne  ama- 
zingly of  Forrester,  ia  Miss  Edgeworth's 
admirable  stories;  I  doubt  he  is  acting 
foolishly  in  some  way." 

''  tie  put  me  in  mind  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
^vhen  hidden  in  the  Dalccarlian  mountains," 
said  his  lady. 

*'  And  me  too,'*  cried  Henry  ;  ''  and 
I  felt  as  if,  like  the  Swedish  monarch,  he 
would  one  day  burst  his  trammels,  and, 
like  him,  conquer  and  delight  the  world 
around  him." 

''  He  reminded  rne  of  nobody,"  said 
Louisa,  "  for  I  have  never  seen  any  thing 
like  him.'* 

Simple  as  this  speech  was,  there  was 
something  in  the  utterance  which  alarmed 
tlie  father,  as  he  traced  the  varying  colour, 
and  marked  the  awakened  nerve  of  her 
who  uttered  it  ;  and  although  he  was  him- 
self uncommonly  interested  in  the  fate  of 
this  mysterious  Mackenzie,  and  felt  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  see  him  placed  in  a  situation 
more  congenial   to    his   birth  arid  talents. 
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and  therefore  niore  likely  to  produce  his 
happiness,  he  yet  felt  that  it  \vas  quite 
as  well  upon  the  -^'hole  that  he  had  with- 
drawn himself.  He  determined  to  keep 
his  eye  upon  him,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
him  good,  but  he  was  aware  that  Louisa's 
eyes  might  find  the  employment  very 
dangerous. 

*'  Weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable," 
seemed  all  the  rambles  of  the  foUowino: 
day — the  mountains  yielded  no  heroes, 
the  lakes  offered  no  dangers  ;  Louisa  could 
neither  sketchy  read,  nor  walk  in  comfort; 
but  she  could  listen  with  avidity  to  her 
mother,  who  talked  only  of  the  stranger  ; 
and  sJie  could  talk  to  Henry,  for  he  drank 
with  greedy  ears  her  observations  on  the 
romantic  adventure  they  had  met  with  ; 
to  every  person  besides  she  was  silent,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  could  not 
prattle  freely  to  her  father,  nor  even 
iisten  with  ease  when  this  all-engrossing 
subject  was  before  him. 

To    the   surprise   of  all  the  party,  and 
the   delight   of  some,   on  this  very  night 
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arrived  Edward  Sefton,  as  ifon  purpose  to 
restorethat  animation  which  thestrangerhad 
first  stimulated,  and'then  destroyed  ;  as  such 
a  restorer,  he  was  especially  hailed  by 
Henry  ;  but,  alas  !  in  his  sunken  features 
and  dejected  looks,  no  pleasure  was  re-echo- 
ed, no  promise  bestowed  ;  Despondency 
appeared  to  have  set  her  deepest  seal  on 
his  forehead,  and  Silence  to  have  laid  her 
soul-benumbing  finger  on  his  lip.  All  the 
hopes  which  his  improved  spirits  and  open 
countenance  had  given  before  their  jour- 
ney were  fled,  and  in  their  stead  the  mind 
of  friendship  could  discern  nothing  but 
a  cold,  unnatural  melancholy,  unaccount- 
able in  his  situation,  and  liable  to  every 
possible  unpleasant  interpretation  and 
conjecture. 

To  every  inquiry  respecting  his  family, 
the  answer  was,  that  each  party  was  in 
health  ;  yet  when  his  father  was^named,  he 
an'iwered  with  confusion  ;  and  when  he 
said   his  mother  was  well,  he  pjave  a  sioh  so 
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deep,   it  might  have  been  respired  at  her 
grave. 

Yet  was  there  nothing  repulsive  in  the 
pensive  air  of  Edward,  beyond  that  which 
is  naturally  felt  for  all  causeless,  or  appa* 
rently  causeless  sorrow,  which  always 
conveys  either  the  idea  of  affectation, 
which  seeks  to  attract  admiration  through 
the  medium  of  compassion,  or  of  sullen- 
ness,  which  gilds  ill  humour  with  the 
poetic  name  of  melancholy.  Although 
it  was  plain  that  he  did  not  wish  to  reveal 
his  sorrows,  yet  he  was  far  from  wishing 
to  render  them  infectious;  he  evidently 
sought  to  exhilarate  himself,  in  order  that 
he  might  enlarge  the  sense  of  enjoyment 
to  those  around  him,  and  to  lose  the  sense 
of  his  sorrow,  not  by  imparting  a  share  of 
it,  but  by  struggling  against  it. 

The  few  words  which  Edward  offered  by 
way  of  apology  for  his  delay  in  joining 
the  family,  were  rather  excuses  than  rea- 
sons ;  but  the  subject  was  evidently  too 
painful   to  him  for  any  one  to  examine  it 
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closely.  The  baronet  felt  himself  more 
than  ever  attached  to  this  young  man, 
whose  modesty,  he  thought,  by  contend- 
ing with  his  passion,  produced,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  dejection  of  his  manners; 
he  determined  during  this  journey  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  temper  and  disposition;  his  opinions 
and  principles  were,  he  thought,  already 
known;  and  he  determined,  if  they  agreed 
in  his  estimation,  to  second  his  wishes 
with  regard  to  Louisa  in  the  most  decided 
manner. 

For  some  days  they  revisited  those  scenes 
which  had  excited  their  warmest  approba- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them  to 
Edward,  who  was  fitted,  both  by  nature 
and  habit,  for  feeling  in  its  highest  zest 
that  sublime  rapture  and  poetic  enthusiasm 
they  were  well  calculated  to  awake,  and 
whose  fine  eye,  when  illumed  by  the 
transport  they  elicited^  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate to  Louisa  all  that  he  enjoyed,  while 
his  tongue  seemed  inspired  by  the  very 
B   2 
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breath  of  eloquence,  and  cast  far  behind 
him  those  clouds  which  were  wont  to 
mildew  his  moments. 

These  inspirations  were,  however,  very 
transitory;  Louisa  soon  relapsed  into 
intense  thought,  or  a  kind  of  fidgetty 
weariness,  which  sought,  in  change  of 
scene,  for  something  wanting  toherfelicity. 
Henry  was  more  relieved  by  the  presence 
of  his  friend  than  any  one,  for  he.  poured 
freely  into  his  faithful  ear  the  story  of  his 
fair  incognito,  and  in  doing  it,  unhappily 
impressed  anew  the  vision  on  his  mind, 
which  might  otherwise  have  died  away,  for 
want  of  the  usual  supplies  of  memory 
and  idleness.  ^ 

Finding  that  Louisa's  indisposition  to 
pleasure  increased,  sir  Francis  proposed 
returning,  and  again  retracing  the  road  to 
Edinburgh,  by  way  of  their  friend's  house, 
and  from  thence  proceeding  to'Ciydesdale 
— a  proposition  immediately  assented  to, 
although  welcomed  by  a  heavy  sigh  from 
Louisa  who  immediately  cast  her  eye 
towards  the  mountain.    The  heart  of  either 
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parent  re-echoed  that  sigh,  as  their  eyes 
followed  the  direction  of  hers,  but  the 
observation  only  served  to  expedite  their 
departure. 

The  following  evening,  as  the  carriage 
drove  slowly  on  with  the  ladies,  the 
young  men  being  on  horseback,  the  baronet 
alighted,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
a  beautiful  glen,  and  partly  that  by  cross- 
ing a  shorter  path,  he  might  inform  his 
hospitable  entertainers  they  w^ere  going  to 
claim  again  their  kindness.  The  sun  was 
now  setting,  a  sweet  serenity  and  stillness 
pervaded  the  air,  and  in  the  woody  glen 
into  which  he  was  descending,  there  was 
no  sound  heard  save  that  of  distant,  bleat- 
ings,  or  the  nearer  song  of  the  mavis, 
soothing  her  young  ones  to  repose. 

Sir  Francis  trod  softly  o'er  the  grass, 
fearful  of  disturbing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
groves,  and  was  neither  heard  nor  seen, 
as  he  started  on  hearing  a  voice  near  him., 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  address  ano- 
ther with — **  Well,  Sawney,  have  you  got 
any  money  720:1'?" 
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"  Gude  troth,  sir,  I  hae  taen  but  a  varry 
wee  o*  the  siller,  an  that  wee  is  wantin 
at  hame/* 

"  Umph  !  soall  your  boasted  attachment 
comes  to  this!  you  refuse  me  a  trifle  to 
pay  my  expences  to  Dunibarton — that's 
your  gratitude  to  dame  Alice,  and  all  the 
family  at  Vanaleich,  hey?'* 

**Dinna  say  sae,  dinna,  sir;  ye^shae  the 
last  o*  the  siller,  wi*  aw  the  sauI  o'  Sawney, 
but  I  pray  ye  noo  remember  the  wee  wifie 
at  the  burn.** 

"  You  may  take  all  Xo  your  wife,  and 
leave  me." 

*'  Nivver,  nivver,  till  ye  hae  taen  the 
siller.  Dinna  brak  a  heart  that  Iocs  ye, 
maister  Donald  !  dinna  do  that.  U  ye 
send  back  auld  Sawney  greeting,  his  tears 
will  fall  like  millstanes  o*  yer  conscience.*' 

It  was  plain  that  the  speaker  wept  as  he 
spoke,  and  his  youthful  auditor  conde- 
scended to  take  his  purse.  Sir  Francis  walked 
on,  feeling  anxious  to  make  up  the  loss 
to  the  herdsman,  but  afraid  of  being  seen 
by  Donald  Mackenzie^  after  such  a  humi- 
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liating  disclosure  of  his  circumstances  had 
taken  place.  He  was  much  disgusted  by 
the  tone  and  manner  of  his  address  to  his 
humble  friend,  but  he  considered  that 
poverty  is  apt  to  sour  the  temper,  and 
that  every  obliged  person  feels  jealous 
of  the  obliged,  in  a  peculiar  manner 
when  he  is  his  inferior.  Thus  considering, 
he  stept  hastily  on,  determining  to  render 
Archy  the  medium  of  his  succour  to  Saw- 
-ney  ;  and  anxious  to  keep  himself  unseen, 
he  ventured  into  a  part  of  the  glen  where 
the  WT)od  was  still  thicker  and  more  in- 
tricate, hoping  shortly  to  emerge  on  the 
open  heath,  which  lay  before  the  mansion 
to  which  he  was  hastening. 

In  the  meantime  the  ladies  slowly  pur- 
sued the  rugged  way,  Louisa's  blue  eyes 
perpetually  cast  towards  those  receding 
mountains,  behind  whose  cloud-capped 
top  she  loved  to  fancy  there  lived  one 
who  would  remember  her,  at  least  when 
he  retraced  its  shaggy  sides,  although  from 
his  never  appearing  again  for  five  long 
days,  it  appeared  too  likely  that  he  should 
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think  of  her  but  seldom.  This  train  of 
thought  was  interrupted  by  her  mother 
observing;,  that  she  hoped  the  young  men 
would  not  be  long,  and  that  surely  sir 
Francis  had  crossed  the  glen  in  safety,  and 
reached  Glenarchdale  ere  now. 

At  the  moment  Louisa  raised  her  eyes 
to  reply  to  lady  Mowbray,  that  lady  per- 
ceived their  young  friends  come  out  of 
the  house  to  which  they  were  approaching, 
accompanied  by  a  stranger  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  mistake. 

"  They  are  coming  to  meet  ns/'  cried 
she;  **  and  look  who  is  with  them  !  How 
strange  !  how  delightful  1  This  is  the  land 
of  fairies  as  well  as  witches.^' 

A  tide  of  crimson  rushed  on  the  cheek 
of  Louisa,  and  for  a  moment  she  sunk 
back  on  theseat,  confused  and  breathless. 
The  mother  took  her  hand  in  alarm,  and 
the  pride  of  virgin  modesty  enabled  her 
to  conquer  the  nearly  overwhelming 
sensation.  *'  I  was  thinking,  just  thinking, 
I  should  never  see  him  again  !''  said  Louisa. 

The  barouche  was  now  at  the  door,  and 
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Louisa's  hand  was  once  more  in  Donald's. 
Hearfy  welcome  and  loud  rejoicing  was 
heard  on  every  side  ;  but  one  voice  was 
wanting,  and  the  loss  was  observed  more 
quickly  by  the  mother  than  the  daughter 
at  this  time.  Sir  Francis  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

As,  howcver>  the  evening  was  delight- 
ful, and  the  romantic  glen  through  which 
he  was  passing  had  many  charms  for  an 
eye  liis.e  his,  no  degree  of  alarm  took 
place  until  after  the  arrival  of  Henry  and 
Edward,  when  the  master  of  the  house 
judged  it  necessary  to  send  several  of  his 
dependants  in  search  of  the  wanderer, 
whom  it  was  supposed  had  missed  the 
deviaus  way,:  and  was  probably  going 
every  step  farther  from  his  destination. 

Henry  was  much  fatigued, but  on  stepping 
out  to  hear  the  orders  given,  he  became 
convinced  that  there  was  more  danger 
than  he  had  been,  aware  of,  or  than  he 
wished, his  mothet  to  conceive;  he  there- 
fore determined  to  explore  the  glen  himself, 
E  3 
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and  steppino;  back,  he,  in  a  few  hasty 
words,  requested  Edward  to  keep  his 
mother  and  Louisa  in  conversation  until 
his  return,  and  then  hastened  to  join  the 
men^  and  seek  the  baronet. 

The  extreme  anxiety  Edward  really  felt 
would  alone  have  prevented  him  from 
becoming  communicative  to-night,  but 
he  was  the  less  likely  to  be  so,  from  the 
,  appearance  of  the  all-enchanting  Donald, 
who  rose  amid  his  surrounding  relatives 
like  the  stately  elm  in  a  forest  of  beech 
and  palms.  On  him  every  eye  was  bent, 
to  him  every  ear  listened ;  nor  was  he  the 
less  interesting  on  this  memorable  evening, 
because  his  spirits  appeared  sunk,  his  eye 
wandering,  and  his  heart  restless  as  one 
who  was  **  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed 
in  hapless  love;'*  and  he  frequently  spoke 
of  himself  as  about  to  leave  that  country, 
which  he  professed  to  love  with  all  the 
fervor  of  patriotism,  and  a  fullness  of 
preference  which  would  render  every 
other  hateful. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  mother 
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of  their  kind  host,  whom  we  have  aheady 
mentioned  as  a  sensible  and  good  woman, 
observed,  that  without  meaning  to  reflect 
on  the  unusual  choice  made  by  her  young 
cousin,  she  yet  could  not  help  lamenting 
that  he  had  deserted  his  uncle,  lord 
Glenfalloch,  since  he  was  a  man  of  whom 
the  world  in  general  thought  very  well. 

"The  world  in  general  and  Donald 
Mackenzie  have  not  one  feeling  in  unison, 
madam." 

''  Oh  yes  !  a  great  mony,  my  bonny 
cousin,  notwithstanding  your  temporary 
disgust,  depend  on'r." 

"  Lord  Glenfalloch  !'*  said  Louisa,  quicks 
ly,  as  a  glance  of  pleasure  crossed  her 
heart  ;  **  that  is  your  father's  friend,  Mr. 
Sefton.  I  remember  i  liked  him  very 
much  ;  biit — but  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
hiin." 

"  You  were,"  and  ''  you  were  7iot,*' 
broke  at  the  same  moment  from  the  lips 
of  the  two  young  men,  and  a  streak  of 
fire  was  for  a  moment  lighted  in  the  eyes 
of  Donald,  that  terrified  Louisa. 
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She  felt  at  that  moment  ''  a  chief 's  a 
rod,"  and  shrunk  from  the  being  she  ad- 
mired. Her  emotion  recalled  him  to 
himself,  and  the  fire  of  anger  subsided 
into  a  look  of  calm  haughtiness,  which 
was  answered  by  one  of  composed  dignity, 
which  softened  into  complacency  as  Ed- 
ward said  in  explanation — "  Lord  Glen- 
falloch  is  my  father's  friend,  sir,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  of  him  (and  it  appears,  from 
this  lady^s  evidence,  the  world  is  with  me), 
he  is  a  worthy  man  ;  that  he  is  a  brave 
soldier  is  undeniable,  and  equally  so  that 

he  is  well-informed,  judicious,  and '* 

"  There  is  no  disputing  a  testimony 
backed  by  a  lady,  sir/*  said  Donald  rising, 
and  casting  on  Edward  a  frown  which 
was  intercepted  by  the  lady  alluded  to, 
who  could  not  bear  what  she  deemed  an 
infringement  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
mansion. 

Lady  Mowbray,  whose  whole  soul  had 
been  sent  out  after  the  wanderers,  rose 
also,  and  went  to  the  door.  The  moon 
had   risen,  and  she   rejoiced  in  the  hope 
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that  its  light  would  enable  them  to  explore 
every  part  of  the  woody  glen.  As  she 
went  to  the  door,  she  whispered  to  Ed- 
ward that  her  terrors  were  many,  though 
she  restrained  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
company,  whose  solicitude  to  relieve  her 
was  excessive.  She  likewise  added — "  I 
have  many  fears  for  my  son  ;  he  will  ven- 
ture every  thing,  I  know,  and  the  weakness 
of  his  arm  renders  him  little  able  to  do 
good,  yet  liable  to  great  injury." 

Edward  heard  no  more  ;  he  fiew  towards 
the  glen,  and  was  scarcely  missed  by  the 
rest  of  the  party,  who  now  joined  lady 
Mowbray  ;  while  Donald,  standing  near 
Louisa,  observed,  that  it  was  easy  for  those 
*'  to  smile  at  scars,  who  never  felt  a 
wound;"  a  heart  lacerated  as  his  had  been, 
by  the  cold  neglect  of  his  unfeeling 
relatives,  or  their  cruel  opposition  to  his 
wishes,  could  not  calmly  hear  them  praised 
for  virtues  never  possessed. 

Louisa's  heart  beat  quick  ;  she  immedi- 
ately conceived  that  Donald  could  only 
-allude  to  soraelove  affair  he  had  not  been 
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permitted  to  prosecute  ;  what  else  could 
he  mean  by  a  "  cruel  opposition  to  his 
wishes  ?'*  what  but  disappointed  love  could 
be  termed  ^Maceration  of  the  heart?" 
Unable  to  reply,  she  turned  her  eyes  timid- 
ly towards  him. 

*'  'Tisnot, "continued  he/'  forthe minions 
of  fortune,  the  butterflies  that  have  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  parental  love  and  splen- 
did prosperity,  to  estimate  the  pangs  which 
rend  his  heart,  who  is  torn  from  all  the 
finer  cords  of  existence  by  the  cruelty  of 
fate  ;  nor  yet  to  know  how  proudly  that 
being  can  trample  on  the  silken  chains 
that  enfold  ^iim,  who  has  early  learnt  to 
value  man  for  his  own  innate  dignity,  and 
to  call  on  the  energies  of  his  own  nature 
in  lieu  of  the  despicable  appendages  of 
fortune.  Distressed,  persecuted,  and  op- 
pressed, yet  Donald  Mackenzie  shall  never 
stoop  to  servility  he  despises,  or  sue  for 
pity  from  the  hand  he  disdains  ! " 

Louisa  could  not  perceive  to  any  part 
of  this  speech  how  she  could  reply,  yet 
the  whole   affected  her    exceedingly,     H^ 
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appeared  to  her  bewildered  imagination 
the  most  noble,  exalted,  persecuted,  afflic- 
ted, and  magnanimous  being,  that  ever 
had  or  could  exist.  The  rich,  fine  tone* 
of  his  manly  voice,  half  suppressed  by  his 
emotion,  seemed  to  pierce  her  very  heart, 
and  carry  with  ihem  a  conviction  that  all 
his  assertions  were  truth,  and  all  his  com- 
plaints were  just  ;  nor  was  his  allusion  to 
the  butterflies  of  fortune  lost  upon  her  ; 
compared  with  himself,  poor  Edward  be- 
came indeed  a  worthless  insect  in  her  eyes; 
her  judgment  was  obscured,  her  opinions 
were  no  longer  in  her  own  keeping. 

At  the  very  moment  when  a  deep  and 
tender  sigh  was  the  prelude  to  her  expec- 
ted reply,  iady  Mowbray,  breaking  from 
the  little  group  of  ladies  who  encircled 
her,  rushed  into  her  arms^  crying — **  Oh, 
Louisa  1  I  can  endure  this  suspense  no 
longer !  let  us  go,  my  child,  and  seek 
your  father  together  I" 

A  sudden  pang  cleft  the  heart  of  Louisa; 
'twas   the    first   her  conscience   ever    had 
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inflicted;  she  felt  that  she  had  forgotten 
her  father. — ''  Go  !  I  will  go  any  where 
through  the  wide  world  to  seek  my 
father!" 

Louisa  rushed  forward,  with  that  wild 
avidity  with  which  the  agitated  spirit- seeks 
to  relieve  itself  in  a  moment  of  alarm  ;  but 
she  had  proceeded  a  very  short  way,  when 
Donald,  who  naturally  walked  by  her  side, 
was  stopped  by  a  youth,  who  said,  "  that 
maister  Sefton  had  sent  for  him  ro  coorh 
the  varry  minute,  for  his  help  wcr  waun- 
ted." 

A  smile  of  derision  lighted  up  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Highland  youth,  as  he  inquired 
"  if  the  baby  had  slipped  into  a  bog  ?" 

^'^  Beaby  !"  answered  the  lad  indignantly, 
'  ye  wrang  him  there  ;  he  wants  yer  help 
to  save  the  gude  maister,  sir  Francis,  wha 
is  perishing/* 

A  shriek  from  all  the  ladies  called  Mac- 
kenzie to  himself,  even  before  the  silver 
voice  of  Louisa  had  cried  in  agony,  *^  Oh  ! 
save  my   father  !"  with  all  his  wonted  fire 
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and  unequalled  agility,  he  sprung  towards 
the  glen,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight, 
being  followed  rather  than  led  by  his 
conductor. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

We  left  sir  Francis  pursuing  his  pathless 
way,  in  a  direction  which  soon  became  not 
so  decidedly  wrong,  as  intricate  and  puz- 
zling, yet  so  delightful,  as  neither  to  alarm 
him  by  its  danger  or  length.  The  glen 
was  alternately  contracted  and  expanded, 
by  closing  or  receding  mountains,  and  was 
every  where  ornamented  by  tall  larches, 
beautiful  underwood,  and  fine  knolls  of 
rock,  sometimes  covered  with  moss,  and 
fringed  with  purple  heathy  and  sometimes 
naked,  craggy,  and  wild,  so  that,  although 
his  prospect  was  bounded,  every  object 
that  constituted  it  was  interesting  and  de- 
lightful ;  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  fatigue  taught  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing to  emerge  from  the  flowery  path  by 
some  more  speedy  way.  He  now  perceiv- 
ed the  sun  was  descending,  and  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend,   from  the  manner  in 
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^hich  Its  rays  fell,  that  his  wanderings 
were  taking  him  still  further  from  the  ha- 
ven for  which  he  toiled  ;  and  though  vex- 
ed, and  unwilling  to  think  himself  com- 
pletely foiled;,  he  began  to  retrace  them. 
But,  alas  !  his  footsteps  were  not  imprint- 
ed on  the  bending  grass;  and^  as  he  had 
gone  forward  to  no  purpose,  so  he  return- 
ed to  gain  no  certainty.  All  his  efforts  to 
obtain  a  direct  path  were  fruitless;  and  as 
the  shadows  of  nigbt  closed  around  him, 
he  lost  the  only  guide  which  could  assist 
liim,  with  the  light  that  solaced  him. 

Every  person  who  has  thus  wandered, 
delighted  with  the  beauties  of  nature^  will 
be  aware  that  fatigue  and  weariness  are  not 
felt  until  the  whole  frame  is  exhausted,  and 
that  we  sink  at  once,  as  it  were,  into  that 
state  of  languor  from  which  mental  exer* 
tion  has  previously  preserved  us.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  with  the  baronet, 
who  felt  his  strength  declining  so  fast^  that 
he  determined  on  climbing  the  side  of  the 
nearest  mountain,  while  he  had  yet  the 
power  of  exertion^  in  the  hope  that,  when 
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the  moon  arose,  he  should  be  enabled  to 
espy  some  path  which  would  lead  to  the 
shepherd's  cot,  if  there  were  such,  or  at 
least  place  him  more  in  the  way  of  help 
than  he  could  be  in  this  sequestered  dell. 

By  dint  of  great  exertion,  he  at  length 
attained  a  considerable  eminence,  on  which 
he  hallooed  for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  hearing 
some  answer;  but  the  distant  rocks  and  si- 
lent vallies  alone  reechoed  his  voice. 

At  length  the  moon  arose,  and  shed  a 
feeble^  uncertain  light  on  all  around;  but 
as  some  light  from  the  closed  day  still  lin- 
gered on  the  mountains,  he  trusted  that, 
with  this  aid,  he  might  explore  his  way. 
He  had  not  proceeded  long  in  this  new 
direction,  when,  to  his  great  relief,  he 
heard  voices,  and  saw  lights  in  the  glen  be- 
low, and  became  sensible  that  his  friends 
were  searching  for  him. 

Although  nearly  worn  out,  he  answered 
with  spirit,  and  determined  on  descend- 
ing. He  was  looking  about  for  the  means 
of  doing  so,  in  the  direction  of  a  light  he 
had  observed,  below ;  but  from  the  mooix 
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being"  now  overcast,  and  a  heavy  mass  of 
shadow  resting  on  every  object  immedi- 
ately around  him,  and  the  loose  soil  on 
which  he  trod  becoming  every  moment 
more  fragile,  he  was  obliged  to  feel  his  way 
very  carefully.  After  proceeding  a  short 
distance,  he  heard  the  gushing  of  water 
near  him,  that  seemed  precipitated  to  a 
great  distance,  and  recollected  with  terror, 
that  on  his  way  in  the  glen  he  had  beheld 
\yith  delight  a  mountain  torrent,  that  form- 
ed .9  cascade  of  exquisite,  but  terrific  beau- 
ty, as  it  bounded,  by  two  amazing  leaps, 
into  a  natural  basin.  With  eager  steps  he 
turned,  away  from  an  object  of  terror, 
\yjiich  he  felt  too  ne^r  him  ;  but,  in  the 
very  act  of  turning  on  the  faithless  soi!, 
he  was -suddenly  precipitated  an  immense 
distance  down  some  unseen  precipice.  The 
noise  of  many  waters  asi^ailed  his  ear,  and 
the  rapidity_  of  his  descent  so  far  took  his 
senses,  that  he  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore he  could  be  said  to  have  ascertained 
tliat  he  still  existed. 
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When  sir  Francis  a  little  recovered  him- 
self, he  found  that  he  was  thrown   on   the 
shelving  part,  where  the  falling  stream  had 
made  itself  a  kind  of  resting-place.     The 
season  had  been  lately  dry,   and  therefore 
the  waters  did   not   occupy  the  whole  of 
this  fragile   and    narrow  shelf,   which   ap- 
peared   so   greatly  to    resemble   the  scaly 
mountain  of  which   it   formed  a  part^   that 
he  had  every  reason   to  dread  every  mo- 
ment a  second  precipitation   into  the  still 
more  danirerous  excavation  below.      Re- 
collecting,  however,  that  his  only  resource 
was  confidence  in  Heaven,   and  collected- 
ness  in  himself,   he  arose  on  his   feet,  and 
leaning  his  back  against  the  rock,  he  de- 
termined to  await  patiently  until    daylight 
should  enable  him   to  judge   of  his  situa- 
tion^ or  some  one  be  led  to  perceive  it; 
for  he  was  aware  that  the  sound  of  the  ca- 
taract, whose  spray  contini;ally  dashed  over 
him,  would  prevent  his  voice   from   being 
heard,  and  that  his  efforts  for  that  purpose 
could  only  consume  his  remaining  strength; 
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he  therefore  silently  lifted  up  his  heart  to 
Heaven,  and  quietly  waited  for  deliver- 
ance. 

After  some  time  (a  time  those  alone  can 
properly  estimate  who  have  felt  similar  sus- 
pense) sir  Francis  again  heard  a  voice,  and 
he  was  sensible  it  must  be  near  him  ;  as 
far  too,  as  he  could  judge,  the  voice  was 
Henry's.  Courage  and  hope  rose  in  his 
heart,  and  he  answered  it  so  loudly^  as  to 
guide  the  youth  immediately  aright,  though 
he  was  ascending  from  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain.  In  a  few  moments  he  was 
able  to  hear  him  speak^  as  if  immediately 
above  him,  and  inquire,  in  the  most  anx- 
ious manner,  where  he  was,  and  how  he 
could  reach  him  ? 

The  moon  had  been  long  struggling  for 
ascendancy  over  those  dark  clouds  which 
had  led  the  unfortunate  baronet  to  his  hor- 
rible situation  ;  but  she  now  shone  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reveal  to  him  the  ex- 
tent of  his  misfortune.  In  a  voice  indica- 
tive of  despair^  he  called  out  to  Henry,  to 
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insist  on  his  not  advancing  further^  lest  he 
should  share  his  fate,  which,  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  moment,  he  declared  to  be 
utterly  without  hope. 

''  Then  I  will  share  it  1"  cried  Harry. 

In  an  instant  sir  Francis  feels  the  crum- 
bling; soil  pattering  on  his  head — the  rock 
itself  ac^ainst  which  he  leans  seems  remov- 
ino — the  incessant  brawl  of  the  water 
seems  heightened  to  confusion — and  again 
his  senses  are  stunned — his  recollections 
confounded  ;  but  in  another  moment  he 
finds  himself  closely  embraced — strained  to- 
the  breast  of  one  whose  heart  throbs 
against  his  bursting  bosom,  and  whose 
well-known  voice  whispers  in  his  ear, 
"  Take  comfort,  comfort,  my  dear,  dear 
father!^" 

"Astonishing!  is  it  you,  Harry  ?  how 
could  you  be  so  mad  ?  the  slight  rock  on 
which  you  stand  will  give  way  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then " 

"  We  shall  sink  together,  sir ;  and  I  shall 
die  happy  in  the  belief  that — but  courage! 
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^f  you  can  use  me  as  a  ladder,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  from  some  projecting  point  of 
the  rock  we  may — *' 

The  hope  was  vain ;  there  was  no  pro- 
jecting point,  not  even  a  loose  shrub,  on 
whigh  hope  could  build,  or  agility  effect 
escape. 

Harry  was,  however,  strong;  he  shouted 
aloud;  the  woods  rang  with  his  voice ;  and 
he  had  not  sustained  his  situation  long,  ere 
it  was  heard,  and  one  of  the  men  meeting 
Edward,  who  had  now  entered  on  the 
search,  conducted  him  towards  the  place; 
but,  breathless  with  the  ascent  and  the  agi- 
tation, the  voice  of  their  friend  was  not 
heard,  to  cheer  the  sufferers. 

Never  were  two  human  beings  appa- 
rently more  cut  off  from  human  help,  nor 
from  self-exertion.  Henry,  too,  soon  dis- 
covered that  every  effort  he  could  make 
only  precipitated  destruction ;  and  that,  in 
his  anxiety  to  relieve  or  share  the  danger 
of  his  venerated  friend,  he  had  in  fact  in- 
creased it  to  bin?    and  by  appropriating  it 
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lilmscir,  had  added  to  the  afflictions  of  the 
father  and  the  husband,  who  incessantly 
repeated — ''  Oh,  Harry,  you  should  have 
remembered  your  mother  !" 

Still  his  motives  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
they  made  a  demand  on  the  heart  it  was 
ever  ready  to  answer,  and  Henry  was  sen- 
sible that  a  species  of  affecting  comfort 
mingled  with  his  sorrow,  as  he  strained  him 
to  his  breast,  leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
thanked  Heaven  for  hearing  him  in  the 
moment  of  extremity. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Harry,  ''  he  thanks  God  for 
me — he  feels  me  to  be  his  comfort — I  am 
a  blessing  to  him — thank  God,  I  have  lived 
to  be  his  blessing  !*' 

For  a  few  moments  tears  were  on  t'ie 
cheeks:  of  both  ;  and  both,  though  silent, 
-teit  a  sweety  though  sad  and  awful  inter- 
course of  spirit. 

It  was  interrupted  by  Edward  Sefton, 
who  was  now  near  to  them,  and  when  being 
informed  of  their  situation  by  his  compa- 
nion, who  was  aware  of  it,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mountain,  contented  himself 
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with  cheering  them,  and  promising  instant 
help ;  and  recollecting  at  this  moment 
the  extraordinary  personal  prowess  and 
courage  of  the  rival  he  had  just  left,  he  dis- 
patched the  boy  in  quest  of  him,  as  we  have 
seen. 

Henry  was  convinced  that  instant  help 
must  be  indeed  accorded  ;  sir  Francis  was 
now  drenched  completely  with  the  dashing 
of  the  spray,  and  he  leaned  upon  him  so 
helplessly,  that  he  was  convinced  nothing 
less  than  the  utmost  effort  of  energy,  in  a 
strong  mind,  prevented  him  from  fainting; 
and  the  perpetual  crumbling  of  the  crisp 
soil  on  which  they  stood,  threatened  de- 
struction every  moment  to  both.  Clasping 
the  baronet  still  closer  to  his  breast,  with 
the  only  arm  he  could  use,  he  called  once 
more,  in  a  loud^  yet  tremulous  voice,  which 
indicated  fully  to  Edward  the  necessity  of 
immediate  succour.  Happily  his  mind  was 
ever  prompt  and  firm — his  heart  as  fearless 
as  his  manners  mild  ;  in  a  moment,  with 
equal  celerity  and  wisdom,  he  seized  the 
F  2 
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tartan  plaids  of  the  two  men  who  were  with 
him,  and  fastening  them  strongly  together, 
.at  their  utmost  length,  lowered  them  down 
the  rock,  stationing  the  men  in  such  a 
manner  as  lo  give  all  the  advantage  of 
strength  to  them,  being  well  aware  that  a 
sudden  jerk  might  cost  the  lives  of  all; 
whilst  throwing  himself  along  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  he  bent  his  eye  downward,  to  as- 
sist by  strength,  or  counsel,  the  ascension 
of  the  sufferers. 

When  sir  Francis  became  sensible  of  the 
means  oflTered  for  his  relief,  he  urged  Hen- 
ry to  avail  himself  of  them,  but  declared 
himself  unable,  from  extreme  weakness; 
and  that  be  would  be  rather  left  alone  to 
his  fate,  than  adventure  being  thus  dashed 
lo  atoms. 

In  agony  indescribable  the  unhappy 
\outh  perceived  that  all  he  dreaded  hung 
over  him  ;  nature  was  exhausted  with  fast- 
ing, fatigue,  and  terror;  he  strove  to  rouse 
4he  lingering  spark  by  entreaty,  by  re-as- 
surance; in  vain;  he  therefore  assumed  the 
iiigh  tone  of  cojnmajid  and  reproach  ;  he 
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atwoke  a  spark  of  pride,  oT  confulence; 
the  man  returned  to  himself;  and  then  he 
called  on  him  to  trust  in  God — to  hail  the 
deliverance  his  providence  alone  could 
have  sent;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  the 
trembling  hands  of  the  baronet  on  the 
plaid,  and  lifting  him  with  all  his  strength, 
gave  signal  to  those  above  to  draw  their  in- 
estimable burden. 

The  baronet  became  sensible  of  the  mo- 
tion which  drew  him,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  a  frightful  grave;  and  conscious 
that  in  another  moment  the  supporting 
hand  which  v/as  his  best  comfort  must  be 
withdrawn,  grasped  the  leash  which  held 
him  with  a  stronger  hand  :  he  rises  gently 
— his  foot  finds  its  last  resting-place  on  the 
shoulder  of  Henry — his  hand  gently  raised 
it — the  tender  pressure  of  his  trembling 
fingers  is  still  felt — they  are  now  lost ;  but 
a  voice,  not  less  kind  than  even  Henry's, 
meets  his  ear;  a  kind  hand  fastens  on  his 
arm — he  rises — and  Edward,  in  breathless 
agitation,  exclaims — ''  He  is  safe  !' 
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"  Thank  God!  thank  God!"  cried  Henrj^, 
involuntarily  dropping  on  his  knees. 

Instantly  a  hideous  crash  is  heard  ;  the 
mound,  long  quaking  beneath  its  burden, 
has  given  way,  and  he  is  precipitated  into 
the  "mass  below.  Henry  is  now  become  the 
victim  of  his  courage  and  affection. 

The  baronet's  foot  had  not  yet  touched 
the  ground  ;  horror-struck^  his  palsied  hands 
refuse  their  grasp^  and,  in  another  instant^, 
he  too  must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces ; 
but  Edward  held  him,  and  by  the  com- 
manding powers  of  a  mighty  miml,  tri- 
umphing over  the  agony  of  his  hearty  pre- 
served at  least  one  victim  from  the  cruel 
rack.  Inspired  by  his  words  and  his  ex- 
ample, the  men  instantly  seize  him;  and 
withdrawing  him  gently  from  the  slippery 
edge  of  the  rock,  they  draw  likewise  the 
exhausted,  heart-struck,  and  now  senseless 
baronet.  • 

In  a  few  moments  sir  Francis  opened 
his  eyes;  he  perceived  Edward,  and  heard 
his  voice ;  another  too  was  heard,  which 
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appeared  to  recall  his  senses  ;  but^  alas  !  it 
was  not  Henry's,  and  his  soul  turned  sick- 
ening from  all  other. 

The  boy  now  advanced  with  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie, who  was  eager  to  help,  and  power- 
ful to  achieve  ;  but,  alas !  Henry  seemed 
past  all  help ;  to  their  repeated  calls  no  an- 
swer was  given;  but  Edward  determined  to 
explore  every  pass,  and  find  him,  dead  or 
alive.  He  besought  Donald  to  take  him- 
self the  charge  of  carrying  the  baronet  im- 
mediately home,  and  breaking  his  sad  con- 
dition gently  to  his  lady  and  Louisa  ;  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  did  it  in  such  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship,  that  Donald's  heart 
was  penetrated  with  the  injustice  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  and  his  manly  cheek  glow- 
ed with  shame. 

He  was  on  the  point  o?  confessing  how 
far  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  conclusions 
he  had  made,  but  Edward  was  out  of  sight; 
the  boy  and  old  Archy  were  with  him,  the 
latter  having,  with  the  master  of  the  house, 
just  arrived  on  this  eventful  spot.  He  now 
took  a  share  in  the  charge,  and  wrapping 
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the  baronet-  in  his  own  plaid,  they  united 
in  carefully  conveying  him  to  that  hospit- 
able mansion  from  which  he  had  so  unhap- 
pily strayed. 

"When  they  had  cleared  the  mountain, 
and  were  enabled  to  discern  the  female 
group,  who  were  now  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  dwelling,  the  considerate 
host  resigned  his  share  of  the  charge,  and 
stepping  hastily  forward,  informed  lady 
Mowbray  that  sir  Francis  was  safe,  but  he 
feared  would  be  found  bruised  and  unwell. 

Thankful  for  even  such  information,  both 
mother  and  daughter  hastened,  as  quickly 
as  their  alarmed  hearts  and  trembling  limbs 
admitted,  towards  the  advancing  group. 

vSir  Francis  heard  their  voices,  and, 
fearful  of  increasing  their  distress,  request- 
ed the  men  to  stop.  Mackenzie  saw  his 
intention,  and  kindly  supported  him  in  his 
arms. 

From  those  arms  which  had  preserved 
her  mother,  Louisa  received  her  father; 
she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  they 
had  rescued  him  from   destruction;    her 
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gratitude,  hei;  admiration,  were  wound  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  the  tender  pity 
which  had  so  lately  melted  her  heart  for 
an  unhappy  wanderer,  was  again  exchang- 
ed for  veneration  of  the  godlike  hero: 
and  when  her  dear,  dear  father's  accents 
were  heard,  feebly,  but  fondly,  blessing 
her>- hardly  could  she  restrain  herself  from 
falling  at  the  feet  of  Donald,  and  blessins: 
him  also. 

Sir  Francis  was  bled  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  and,  beneath  his  kind  care, 
placed  in  a  warm  bed,  by  which  sat  his 
gentle  lady,  administering  every  lenitive 
in  her  power  to  his  sufferings;  but,  alas! 
her  very  lenitives  destroyed  all  possibility 
of  repose  to  the  tortured  mind  of  sir  Fran- 
cis, for  she  kept  perpetually  wishing  that 
Henry  would  returns—that  Henry  could- 
know  he  was  safe. 

The  tortured  husband  groaned  in  the  ex-* 
treme  of  misery  as  he  heard  this;  he  dread- 
ed the  sorrow  she^sas  doomed  to  suffer,  if, 
possible,,  still  more  than  he  lamented  the 
F.3. 
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fate  of  that  noble  boy,  who  was  immolated 
to  him  by  principle  and  affection  unparal- 
leled. It  had  been  agreed  upon,  that  un- 
til the  return  of  Edward  from  his  now 
hopeless  expedition,  the  fate  of  Henry 
should  be  wholly  concealed  ;  but  the  con- 
cealment and  the  sorrow  he  felt,  added  to 
past  sufferings,  was  altogether  too  much 
for  sir  Francis,  and  he  appeared  fast  ver- 
ging to  a  delirious  fever. 

In  the  meantime,  Edward  Sefton  had,  by 
a  circuitous  route,  entered  the  glen,  and 
pursued  the  streamlet  towards  its  fall,  over 
immense  masses  of  rock,  which  not  only 
prevented  him  from  seeing  objects  behind 
them,  but,  by  continually  fretting  the 
L^urjiling  waters,  rendered  his  voice  useless, 
while  in  the  varying  sounds  which  met  his 
ears,  the  groans  and  dying  murmurs  of  his 
earliest  friend  seemed  perpetually  Xo  meet 
his  ear,  and  reproach  him  for  delay. 
During  this  period,  perhaps,  it  was  impos- 
i^ible  for  even  Henry's  sufferings  to  be  more 
acute  than  ]m ;  and  his  fatigue  was  such  as 
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appeared  incredible  for  a  form  so  slight  as 
his  to  undergo. 

At  length  he  reaches  the  terrible  basin  ; 
his  eye  in  terror  looks  round  for  the 
mangled  form  of  his  beloved  friend ;  but 
the  spray  dashes  around  a  thick  mist,  as  if 
to  hide  its  prey;  a  giddiness  comes  over  his 
senses — he  is  sick  at  heart — he  staggers  back 
to  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  against  which  he 
leans,  and  where  at  length  old  Archy  finds 
him,  takes  him  gently  by  the  arm,  and 
leads  him  to  a  spot  more  sheltered  from  the 
foam  and  dropping  of  the  water. 

"  Take  a  wee  drap  o*  the  whisky,  yer  ho- 
nour; *twill  help  yo  on  wi*  this  sorrowfu 
sarch ;  oh,  ifz/e  sink,  weel  may  auld  Archy  fa !" 

The  tenderness  of  Archy's  voice,  and  the 
necessity  of  supporting  himself,  induced 
Mr.  Sefton  to  accept  the  old  man's  offer, 
though  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  bear  whis- 
ky ;  but  who  shall  conceive  the  revulsion 
of  his  feelings,  when,  just  as  he  put  the 
bottle  to  his  lips,  he  distinctly  heard  a  voice 
cry,  shrilly  and  distinctly,  '*  Save  a  drop  !  ■ 
save  a  drop  !" 
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Edward  started,  threw  down  the  bottle, 
which  Archy  more  wisely  caught,  declaring, 
that  if  the  voice  was  not  a  warlock's,* 
'twas  raaister  Harry's  ain,  alive  and  merry. 

They  proceeded  a  few  yards,  and  beheld 
the  object  of  their  search  just  behind  the 
place  where  Archy  had  placed  Sefton  ;  he 
was  nearly  covered  with  the  white  mist 
that  rose  from  the  water,  and  was  so  com- 
pletely wedged  in  a  bed  of  soft  Sand,  as  to 
be  whollv  unable  to  move,  so  that  although 
the  old  man  had  declared  truly  that  he 
was  alive,  nothing  could  be  less  true  than 
that  he  was  merry  ;  his  cry  was  the  despe- 
rate effort  of  one  who  sees  life  before  him, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  begun  to 
despair. 

By  their  united  efforts  he  was  soon  ex- 
tricated from  a  situation  which  a  few 
hours  longer  could  not  have  failed  to  ren- 
der fatal,  as  every  effort  he  had  made  for 
extricating  himself  had  only  ended  in 
i^lunging  him  still  deeper  in  the  toils.     It 

*  A  species  of  fairy,  but  of  a  ni^gnrvnt  cluinicter. 
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was  found  that  he  had  not  sustained  any 
wound,  but  his  limbs  were  so  completely 
benurtibed,  as  to  retain  no  appearance,  of 
life,  or  power  of  doing  its  offices  ;  but,  as 
the  sun  was  now  risen,  and  shed  his  genial 
rays  on  the  ground  where  they  had  laid 
him,  and  he  took  the  remainder  of  Archy's 
whisky  with  great  eagerness,  Edward  trust- 
ed he  would  soon  be  restored  to  health; 
and  after  rubbing  him  a  short  time,  he  ask- 
ed the  happy  old  man  if  he  could  assist  him 
in  bearing  such  a  precious  burden  home- 
ward ? 

''  Will  I  not  take  him  on  my  ain  back> 
think  ye  ?  yes,  surely  I  will  !*' 

But  this  Edward  would  not  permit ;  he 
would  assist  in  carrying  him,  he  declared. 

Henry,  recovering  from  the  degree  of 
stupor  caused  alike  by  the  whisky  and  the 
wonderful  change  that  had  naturally  taken 
place  in  his  feelings,  earnestly  entreated 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  drag  him  be- 
tween them,  being  convinced,  h^  said^  that 
the  exercise  and  even  the  contusions  thus 
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given  to  his  legs  might  be  beneficial,  and 
probably  restore  them  to  animation. 

This  plan  was  followed  happily,  though 
extremely  painful  to  all  parties,  and  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  they  reached 
the  house;  but  being  met  by  several  who 
were  in  extreme  anxiety  about  Henry's 
fate,  relief  was  administered  to  Edward  and 
his  aged  coadjutor,  and  one  was  dispatched 
with  the  joyful  news  of  Henry's  safety. 

Happily  for  lady  Mowbray,  she  had  not 
doubted  it,  being  persuaded  that  his  fears 
for  sir  Francis  had  led  him  beyond  his 
knowledge  of  the  place,  and  that  he  could 
not  return  until  he  had  procured  a  guicla. 
She  was  treading  on  tiptoe  in  the  room, 
vainly  hoping  that  sir  Francis  would  sink 
to  repose,  when  Edward,  who  knew  too 
well  what  must  be  passing  in  his  mindi 
ventured  to  step  in,  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
informed  sir  Francis  that  Henry  was  safe, 
and  would  be  shortly  in  the  house. 

"  Oh  no,  no  !"  cried  the  baronet,  ''  I 
know  it  is  impossible;  I  thank  you  for  this 
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last  act  of  friendship,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
deceive  me." 

Lady  Mowbray,  in  breathless  agitation, 
flew  towards  the  bed.  She  was  almost  con- 
vulsed with  dread  of  some  new  and  un- 
known evil,  which  she  felt  to  be  insupport- 
able in  her  present  frame  of  mind  ;  she  was 
bereft  of  all  power  of  speech,  her  eyes 
were  wildly  fixed  on  Edward,  who  recoiled 
from  their  expression,  but  yet  endeavour- 
ed by  a  smile  to  reassure  her. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Donald  appeared,  bearing  in  the  object  of 
their  cares,  who  insisted  on  seeing  sir 
Francis  ere  he  was  taken  to  bed ;  Louisa 
was  holding  his  hand  between  hers,  smiling 
through  her  tears^  and  exhorting  him  to 
be  very  tractable,  and  he  would  soon  be 
well. 

The  mother  beheld  her  son,  and  sunk 
senseless  on  the  floor  ;  this  very  circum- 
stance, by  restraining  the  joy  of  sir  Fran- 
cis, rendered  his  niind  more  capable  of  that 
chastened  sense  of  good,  which  now  stole, 
with  benignant  infiuencej  over  his  harrass- 
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cd  spirits^  and  disposed  him  to  the  compo-r 
sure  absolutely  necessary   for  his  health. 
As  he  perceived  his  dear  wife  regain  life 
and  comfort,  and  saw  the  welcome  drops 
revisit  her  pale  cheek,  which  bespoke  gra- 
titude to  Heaven ;  whilst  her  affectionate 
and  excellent  son  kissed  her,  and  reassured 
her  of  his  safety^  and  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber^ he  became  able  silently  to  adore  this 
singular  dispensation  of  divine  goodness; 
and,   in  the  happy  complacency  of  faith, 
and  exercise  of  love,  he  soon  afterwards 
sunk  into  a  profound  and  salubrious  sleep. 
It  was  now  apparent  to  the  family,  that 
Edward  was  little  less  a  sufferer  than  those 
who  were  professedly  invalid  ;  and  whilst 
he  took  his  breakfast,  so  much  sage  advice 
was  administered  to  him,  accompanied  with- 
a  gentle  soporific,  that  he  was  easily  indu- 
ced to  visit  his  friend,  and  partake  his  re- 
pose. 

Lady  Mowbray  would  not  quit  sir  Fran- 
cis, nor  would  she  allow  herself  a  partner 
in  her  watchings,  lest  the  singularity  of 
these  occurrences  should  tempt  them  into 
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conversation,  which  might  prove  detri- 
mental to  him  she  thus  tenderly  guarded* 
From  this  circumstance,  Louisa,  at  a  time 
when  her  heart  was  most  alive  to  all  the 
sensibility  of  her  nature,  most  moved  by- 
compassion,  most  awake  to  heroism,  was 
left  to  the  dangerous  contemplation  of 
that  extraordinary  being,  whose  wonder^ 
ful  endowments,  and  mysterious  situation^ 
were  most  likely  to  elicit  an  overweening 
interest  in  his  favour,  from  a  mind  alive 
alike  to  excellence,  compassion,  and  grati- 
tude. 

The  elder  Mrs.  Stewart  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  this  young  man,  whom  she 
thought  headstrong  and  romantic  ;:  the 
younger  was,  like  her  worthy  spouse,  much 
engaged  with  providing  for  the  comfort  of 
their  mutual  guests,  so  that  it  was  not  difii* 
cult  for  Donald  to  find  an  hour  in  which 
to  speak  to  Louisa  of  those  things  in  which 
she  was  every  way  predisposed  to  feel  in- 
terest. The  situation  of  her  father  led  her 
to  give  a  willing  ear  to  Donald,  as,  regret- 
ting his  own  early  loss  of  parents,  he  spake 
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of  "  those  distressful  strokes  which  his 
youth  suffered  ;'*  but  never  did  he  appear 
to  her  half  so  truly  engaging,  as  when,  in 
speaking  of  Edward  Sefton,  he  acknow- 
ledged, with  all  the  ingenuous  frankness 
of  a  noble  heart,  that  he  had  behaved 
unjustly  and  unkindly  to  him  the  evening 
before  ;  and  declared,  that  he  would  study 
to  deserve  the  friendship  of  one  who 
appeared  to  him.  as  virtuous  as  he  was 
amiable. 

Of  some  men  it  is  said,  that  they  are 
never  good  company  till  they  have  taken 
a  glass  too  much  ;  and  of  many  we  may 
remark,  that  they  never  appear  so  good  as 
when  they  have  been  bad;  they  apologize 
for  error  so  gracefully — in  lamenting  a 
small  vice,  display  a  great  virtue  so  very 
engagingly,  that  we  are  almost  led  to  re- 
joice in  the  fault  which  produced  such  a 
superabundant  compensation ;  this  was 
precisely  the  case  with  Donald,  even  in 
addressing  an  indifferent  person  (if  any 
one  could  be  found  indifferent  to  him)  ; 
how    much  more   must  this   quality  take 
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effect  on  a  mind  like  Louisa's  ! — poor 
girl,  before  this  single  day  was  over,  she 
was  *'  gone  whole  ages  in  love  ;*'  the  fears, 
the  cares  of  her  father,  as  to  the  past,  and 
his  hopes  as  to  the  future,  seemed  as 
effectually  lost  as  if  the  life  of  the  beloved 
had  been  devoted  to  her  service :  the 
time,  the  age,  the  country,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parties  considered,  will  fully 
account  for  it  to  others ;  Louisa  did  not 
suspect  it  in  herself;  she  fancied  only  that 
she  was  justly  grateful  to  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man,  for  very  extraordinary  ser^ 
vices. 

In  two  days  sir  Francis  left  his  room ; 
but  a  severe  rheumatism,  in  despite  of 
his  cares,  still  held  the  limbs  of  Henry, 
who  was  otherwise  well,  and  able  to  jest  on 
the  ludicrous  appearance  he  cut  when 
begging  for  a  drop  of  whisky,  which 
Archy  persisted  in  asserting  had  saved 
his  life. 

Henry  had  not  yet  presented  him  with 
the' annuity,  intending  it  for  a  farewell 
present,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  all 
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thanks  or  remonstrances,  or  perhaps  re  fir* 
sal  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  frequently 
observed,  the  pride  of  the  Highlander,  in 
refusing  all  pecuniary  acknowledgment, 
kept  pace  with  the  hospitality  and  affection 
which  induced  them  to  offer  service.  Con^ 
versing  on  the  whisky,  however,  led  hin* 
to  inquire  into  the  means  Archy  had  for 
procuring  ''  a  drop,'*  and  to  say  he  hoped,, 
that  as  he  used  it  prudently^  he  would 
never  be  without  it, 

"  That  will  I  not,  maister,  sae  lang  a^ 
I  may  ;  but  whan  the  time  cooms,  Archy, 
like  auther  auld'men  past  ther  dee,  mau« 
want  his  wee  drappie/* 
-  Archy*s  head  fell  on  his  breast,  and  his 
thin  grey  locks  dropt  over  his  cheek.  As 
he  shook  them  back,  Henry  perceived  that 
a  tear  was  on  that  cheek*';  his  own  rose 
freely  to  his  eyes;  he  hastily  took  his 
pocket-book  from  his  pillow,  and  taking 
out  the  annuity  bond,  he  said,  eagerly 
— '•'  Never,  never,  my  good  friend  !  Here 
are  some  English  guineas,  the  first  quarter 
©f  an   annuity,  that  will,  I   trust,    always 
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fill  your  little  bottle  for  yourself  and  the 
perishing  stranger/' 

For  a  moment  Archy  hung  back,  saying 
with  great  trepidation — *'  Young  mon,  I 
didna  folio  ye  for  the  loo  o*  siller."  But 
when  he  was  assured  that  his  motives  were 
understood,  and  respected  properly,  he 
took  the  bond  freely  and  thankfully; 
saying,  as  he  did  it, — •**  'Tis  aw  reet  this  ! 
It  becomes  ye  weel  to  mak  me  rich,  and 
be  it  yer  comfort  as  mich  as  mine,  that  ye 
haxe  done  it  noMy*' 

"  Surely,'*  said  Henry  Xo  himself,  "  this 
man  is  generous^  that  which  he  receives 
he  could  have  given." 

The  moment  Henry  could  leave  hi^ 
Toom,  they  prepared  to  depart,  and  now 
thought  it  advisable  to  go  home  direct, 
as  it  was  time  for  him  to  join  his  regiment. 
Sir  Francis  was,  however,  determined  to 
view  the  place  from  which  he  had  been  so 
miraculously  rescued,  not  merely  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  quicken 
his  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  retrace,  as 
far  as    possible,  his  own  feelings  at  the 
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time,  and  see  the  still  more  extraordinary 
escape  of  Henry,  for  whom  he  now  fek 
not  only  affection,  but  the  warmest  gra- 
titude, and  whom  he  approached  from 
this  time  less  as  a  son  whom  he  loved,  than 
a  friend  in  whom  he  trusted. 

Sir  Francis  wished  to  save  lady  Mowbray 
the  horror  such  a  scene  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  her  with,  knowing  that  her  mind 
would  long  retain  the  severe  sensations  it 
was  calculated  to  inspire ;  but  aware  that 
every  painful  impression  is  evanescent  in 
youth,  he  wished  to  make  Louisa  the  com- 
panion of  this  little  expedition. 

Archibald  was  their  guide,  and  was  not 
a  little  proud  of  exhibiting  the  exact  place 
from  which  he  had  assisted  to^-draw  out 
young  maister.  As  Louisa  beheld  the 
terrific  spot,  and  perceived  the  traces  of 
her  father's  deliverance,  as  she  gazed  now 
upon  him,  and  now  on  the  dreadful  spot 
which  had  threatened  to  tear  him  from  her 
for  ever,  all  other  images  vanished  from 
her  mind  ;  she  was  again  a  daughter,  soleljf 
a  daughter;  she  sunk  into  his  arms,    she 
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l)«Tstinto  a  flood  of  tears,  and  then  kneel- 
ing on  the  grass,  she  inwardly  vowed  never 
to  forget  her  father,  never  to  lose  a  sense 
of  what  she  owed  him,  nor  the  feeling 
vhich  now  filled  her  whole  soul  with 
emotion. 

Sir  Francis,  as  he  watched  her  lips  move, 
guessed  in  part  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  and  as  he  raised  her  tenderly,  and 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  he  fervently 
thanked  God  for  having  blessed  him  with 
two  children  so  worthy  of  his  love  ;  and 
after  descanting  on  the  extraordinary 
attachment  of  Henry,  he  said — "  And  I 
hope,  Louisa,  you  v»^ill  never  lose  sight  of 
what  I  owe  my  deliverer  also  ;  the  time 
may  come,  my  love,  when  the  daughter's 
affections  may  make  him  rich  amends  for 
saving  tue  father's  life." 

A  quick  succession  of  glowing  blushes 
rose  through  the  frame  of  Louisa ;  the 
liand  her  father  held  trembled  in  his,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  she  said  **^it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  forget  what  she  owed 
him/'  assured  the  baronet  that  his  daugh- 
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ter*s  wishes  coalesced  with  his  own,  and 
that  in  rememJjeinngEdwsird,  she  would  do 
it  as  much  for  her  own  sake  as  his.  But, 
alas  !  Edward  was  not  in  all  her  thoughts. 

The  father  and  daughter  returned  to  their 
party  silent  but  happy,  each  deeply  medi- 
tating on  that  which  was  the  nearest  to  the 
heart  ;  before  they  reached  the  house, 
she  perceived  Donald  slowly  pacing  back- 
ward and  forward,  **  with  melancholy  steps 
and  slow/*  Louisa's  blushings  returned 
quick  upon  her;  she  tripped  past  him  with  a 
hurried  step,  hastened  into  the  house,  and 
affected  to  plunge  into  all  the  bustle  which 
lady  Mowbray  was  sharing  with  her  maid 
preparatory  to  departure. 

Not  so  sir  Francis;  thankful  to  God, 
and  full  of  good  will  towards  man,  he 
had  frequently  ruminated  on  the  scene  in 
the  glen  to  which  he  had  become  an  un- 
willing witness,]  and  he  felt  deeply  soli- 
citous to  remove  the  uneasiness  which  he 
was  aware  preyed  at  this  moment  on  the 
mind  of  this  young  man.  For  a  moment 
he  thought  the  present  was  a  happy  time 
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to  inquire  as  a  friend  into  the  past  history 
and  future  prospects  of  him  whom  he 
wished  to  serve  ;  but  remembering  that  it 
was  very  possible  that  Mrs.  Stewart  could 
give  him  a  sufficient  insight  into  the 
former,  to  make  him  judge  of  the  latter, 
he  followed  his  daughter  into  the  house, 
and  fortunately  found  her  alone^  her  son 
having  gone  with  the  two  other  young 
men  to  visit  the  grave  of  Fingal,  and  her 
daughter  bein":  eno^asred  with  the  ser- 
vants. 

After  some  preliminary  observations, 
ever  necessary  to  inquiring  after  any 
member  of  a  clan  who  appears  in  need  pf 
assistance,  sir  Francis  ventured  to  ask  if 
Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie  was  of  any  profes- 
sion ? 

*'  I  believe  he  professes  himself  to  be  a 
herdsman,  or  a  farmer,  or  a  husbandman. 
Were  you  to  ask  him,  sir  Francis,  if  he 
were  a  profession,  he  would  answer  *  yes, 
sir,  I  am  a  son  of  Adam,  and,  like  him, 
expect  that   the  world,  which  was  created 
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for  my  use,  will  yield  me  my  subsistence." 
''  But  have  his  friends  given  no  direction 
to  his  talents  ?'' 

"  Oh  yes,  sir;  it  has  been  the  particular 
T-equest  of  his  uncle,  lord  Glenfalloch, 
that  he  should  study  the  legislature  of 
his  country,  and  he  has  amply  provided 
him  the  means  of  improvement  ;  but  ha- 
ving chosen  to  go  into  the  army  himself, 
he  has  thought  proper  to  abandon  his 
uncle  altogether,  although  there  is  very 
little  doubt  but  that  if  he  had  condescen- 
ded to  have  explained  himself,  his  wishes 
would  have  been  complied  with  ;  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  his  lordship  is 
partial  to  his  own  profession,  although, 
from  knowing  its  troubles,  and  being 
anxious  that  his  only  relative  should  marry, 
he  preferred  engaging  him  in  civil  life/' 

''  I   think    this  youth    told    us    he    was 
^brought  up  by  a  female  relative." 
.    '*  He  was,  sir,  by  the  aunt  of  his  father, 
Mrs.    Barbara     Mackenzie — a     woman    of 
crreat  worth,  but  unhappily  a  woman   of 
r^enius,  who   had  lived   in  the  Highlands 
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till  she  thought  the  rest  of  the  world  a  de- 
sert, its  inhabitants  lost  in  ignorance,  and 
tainted  with  every  vice.  Unluckily  the 
last  few  years  of  her  life  introduced  her  to 
some  knowledge  of  the  French  revolution, 
of  which  she  just  made  as  much  use  as  to 
confirm  all  her  former  peculiarities  ;  and 
while  she  loathed  its  crimes,  she  yet  counte- 
nanced a  considerable  number  of  its 
sophisms;  and  until  this  boy  was  feurned 
fourteen,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  the  na- 
tural independence  of  man,  his  amazing- 
energies,  his  inherent  rights,  his  simple 
wants,  and  such  nonsense.*' 

"It  must  be  allowed  that  she  formed 
him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  person, 
madam.  In  general,  maiden  ladies  make 
weak>  effeminate  persons;  he  is  hardy, 
robust,  and  courageous.  He  does  hi^ 
foster-mother  credit.*' 

**  Nature  did  much  more  than  her,  sir 
Francis  ;  and  after  all,  a  good  school  more 
still;  while  she  talked  of  hardening,  she 
yet  pampered  him,  and  while  she  preached 
of  independence,  she  made  him  selfish. 
G  2 
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Shelled  luckily  in  time  to  leave  him  cap- 
able of  being  mended  ;  he  went  to  a  good 
school,  from  thence  to  college,  where  his 
•eloquence  made  such  a  good  report^  that 
his  uncle  who  supported  him,  wished  him 
to  study  the  law,  which  he  then  began  to 
dislike,  because  he  determined  not  to  be 
guided.  He  then  got  into  debt,  on  which 
his  uncle  remonstrated  with  him;  this  two- 
fold insolence  was  not  to  be  borne,  so  he 
left  St.  Andrews  for  Edinburgh,  where  he 
found  many  admirers,  many  pleasures, 
and  more  difficulties ;  and  when  pressed 
by  them,  in  an  hour  of  despondency  he 
revived  his  boyish  doctrines  about  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  and  ran  away 
to  his  foster-father  in  the  Highlands,  on 
whom,  in  plain  English,  he  has  been  de- 
pendent ever  since." 

"  This  is  but  a  boyish  frolic  then,  after 
all,  madam  ?'* 

*'  Certainly  not ;  but  it  indicates  exactly 
that  petulance  and  stubbornness  which  I 
always  told  Mrs.  Barbara  would  arise  sooner 
or  later  from  her  new-fangled  doctrinesu 
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I  remember  once  when  I  prevented  this 
boy  from  breaking  the  windows  with  his 
ball,  he  told  me  that  I  had  no  right  to 
curb  his  energies.  At  another  time,  when 
he  ate  my  son's  share  of  a  custard  I  had 
divided  between  them/  he  told  me  that 
he  acted  from  his  impulses.  Fine  talk 
indeed  !  all  instilled  by  Mrs.  Barbara  ;  and 
I  need  not  till  j/ou,  sir  Francis,  that  women 
of  genius  are  any  thing  but  sensible 
Y/6men.'* 

"  But  this  young  fellow  has  too  much 
^nse  not  to  have  overcome  the  follies  of 
\Vhich  you  speak ;  he  has  none  of  this" 
jargon,  or,  I  trust,  this  conduct,  now-a- 
days?" 

*'  Not  the  jargon  certainly,  he  is  too' 
fashionable  for  that  ;  even  we  who  live 
out  of  the  world,  know  that  the  French  re- 
volution is  quite  out  of  fashion;  but  depend 
upon  it,  the  si^eds'^are  not  expelled,  nor 
will  they  till  tim<*'^  and  rriucft'  knowledge,' 
perhaps  much  sufFeriiig;  have  driven  them 
out.  I  have  a  family'*''love  f6r  Donald, 
after  all,  and   while  I  di^aplprove  his  con- 
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duct,  which  throws  him  out  of  a  world 
in  which  he  has  a  right  to  move,  1  yet  most 
sincerely  wish  him  well,  and  shall  be  most 
thankful  to  see  him  return  to  what  I 
consider  reason  and  duty." 

Sir  Francis  did  not  despair  of  compass- 
ing this  most  desirable  point,  and  he 
knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  know, 
that  although  a  man  may  be  very  proud 
and  very  touchy  when  he  is  poor^  yet  if 
properly  managed,  he  is  generally  very  pli- 
able also ;  he  therefore  approached  this 
misguided  youth  with  delicacy,  reasoned 
with  him  tenderly,  yet  forcibly,  and  at 
length  induced  him  to  lean  upon  hini  as  a 
friend,  and  thankfully  accept  from  him  a 
mediation  with  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  was 
personally  a  stranger. 

This  point  s^ettled,  sir  Francis  presented 
bim  with  a  sum  for  hisimmediate  expences, 
which  he  did,,  not  think  proper  to  refuse, 
though  the  acceptance  was  not  gracious. 
The  conference  ended  with  arf  invitation  of 
sir  Francis  to  accompany  him  to  England, 
as   the   readiest   means  of  introduction  to 
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his  uncle,  or  of  procuring  a  commission 
in  the  army,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
first  object  of  his  wishes. 

When  sir  Francis  communicated  this 
conversation  to  the  good  lady  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  information,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  with  what  pleasure  she  heard 
it,  and  what  true  gratitude  sparkled  in  her 
eyes.  From  this  circumstance  he  became 
the  more  fully  assured,  that  what  she  had 
Said  was  the  result  of  real  good  will,  and 
dispassionate  observation,  and  of  course 
he  was  the  more  inclined  to  credit  it ;  but 
he  perceived  how  strong  the  tie  of  rela- 
tionship really  subsisted  among  the  clans, 
since  to  oblige  even  an  erring  brother, 
was  to  confer  a  favour  on  all ;  and  he  said — ^ 
"  Well  may  a  people  so  united  be  prospe- 
rous abroad,  and  invincible  at  home." 

In  the  evening  when  the  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  Fingal  returned,  and  the  party 
were  assembled  for  the  last  time  to  their 
evening  meal,  sir  Francis  announced  to 
his  family  that  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie 
would  accompany  them  to  England.  . 
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Louisa  became  red  as  scarlet,  Edward 
paJe  as  ashes:  Henry  alone  found  a  tongue 
to  say — ''  he  was  heartily  gald  of  it/* 

Sir  Francis  added — *'  You  have  the 
most  right  to  rejoice,  Harry,  for  it  is  very 
probable  that  your  companion  may  be 
a.  durable  one.  Mr.  Donald  wishes  to  go 
with  you  to  the  Peninsula  ;  he  knows  th« 
value  of  Highland  soldiers  there.** 

Louisa  became  white  as  her  gown,  and 
Edward's  colour  rose  again  to  his  lips 
and  animated  his  countenance. 

Little  more  was  said.  The  evening,  if 
not  absolutely  sorrowful,  was  yet  pensive; 
esteem  of  more  than  a  common  cast  was 
felt  by  each  family  for  the  other,  and  the 
distance  that  was  about  to  separate  thenn 
seemed  in  the  moment  of  sadness  to  be 
interminably. 

To  the  hearty  invitations  given  by  sir 
J'rancis  apd  l^dy  Mowbray,  their  host  truly 
declared  he  would  bring  his  bonnie  bride, 
a^  soqn  as  he  was  able,  to  see  a  country 
ghe  had  never  visited  ;  but  he  was  afraid  a 
year  gr  two  must  pass  first.     The  baronet 
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determined  to  obviate  all  difficulties,  hi\t 
he  could  not  promise  this;  he  was  aware 
of  the  obstacles  and  the  wishes  of  this 
worthy  young  man  with  respect  to  the 
in<:losure  of  soraelauds  .wherein  parliamen- 
tary influence  was'  wanted,  and  he  had 
already  exerted  himself  to  procure  it. 

As  Henry  was  still  a  little  lame  in  his 
feetj  he  took  a  seat  in  the  barouche.  Ed- 
ward and  Donald  agreed  to  set  out  at  an 
early  hour  on  horseback,  and  prepare  for 
their  accommodation  at  Stirling.  When 
this  proposal  was  acceded  to,  Edward  cer- 
tainly felt  a  little  pleasure  spring  in  his^ 
heart,  from  the  idea  that  he  should  ride 
Louisa's  mare,  and  that  he  would  treat  the 
gentle  creatu^re  with  all  the  kindness  she 
was  wont  to  receive  from  her  mistress  : 
but  his  hopes  were  suddenly  quenched  by 
Louisa  saying  to  Donald,  as  she  wished  him 
good-night — '*  You  will  find  my  Fann){ 
the  pleasantest  creature  you  ever  rode ; 
but  remember  she  has  not  been  used  ta 
your  rugged  roads." 

Sir  Francis,  though  still  delicate  m /his 
g5 
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health,  was  up  caiiy,  and  went  into  the 
stable  to  inspect  the  state  of  his  horses; 
he  perceived  old  Archy,  though  himself 
very  low  spirited,  yet  exerting  himself  to 
comfort  Sawney,  who  was  preparing  to 
depart  for  Killin,  having  bade  a  long/ 
probably  an  eternal  farewell,  to  the  last 
Mackenzie  of  Vanaleich. 
'  ''  I  (ell  ye,  Sawney,  the  tears  were  in 
his  een  when  he  said  fareweel  tull  ye." 

"  Eh,  Archy,  but  the  goucl  were  in  his 
pouch." 

*^  He  did  na  think  ye  waunted  It,  mon  ; 
he'  geed  ye  back  the  'bacco  box  yestreen, 
ye  ken.'* 

"^*'^'i^or  did  I  want  a  baubee  frae  hitn, 
^i they'd*  my  ain  or  his  ;  but  when  I  seed 
him  gi  the  gouden  ginnea  to  a  bairn  that 
waulited  nout,  think  ye  he  shuldn*t  a 
remembered  my  auld  wifie,  wha  ha  robbed 
bersel  this  twa  moonth  o*  her  te,  ah  her 
ijannacks  for  him?  Waes  my  heart,  he's 
■xnv  «?iii,.  as  'twere,  but  he's  nae  Mackenzie 
ViW  saul  o'  him  ;  1  ken  him  wecl." 

i?j?   Francis   could   not   avoid    hearing 
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this;  he  was  hurt  with  this  trait  in  the 
character  of  his  protegee^  but  he  remem- 
bered that  young  people  are  frequently 
thoughtless,  even  where  they  mean  to  be 
kind.  He  took  care  that  the  '*gude  wifie'' 
should  be  well  rewarded  for  her  privations; 
nor  did  he  leave  one  creature  in  the  circle 
unblest  by  his  bounty  ;  and  the  family 
drove  off  amid  such  a  burst  of  feeling, 
of  smiles  and  tears^  sorrow  and  thanks,  as 
almost  overcame  them  all. 

They  arrived  at  the  ancient  city  of  Stir- 
ling safe;  but  were  mortified  on  learning 
that  letters  waited  there  for  Harry,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed, with  all  possible  expedition,  to  Fal* 
mouth;  and  such  was  his  anxiety  to  obey 
their  contents,  that  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed that  very  night — ■"  I  will  not,''  said 
he  to  Edward,  '' stop  a  single  hour  (ex- 
cept at  York)." 

''  You  have  no  business — I  mean,  no  og- 
oasioB  to  go  through  York.'* 
.  "  How  you  talk  I  I  would  not  leave  the 
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kingdom  without  attempting  to  see  Anto-r 
Ilia  again  for  the  world/' 

*'  You  surprise  me;  I  really  thought  that 
Ipver'sleap^  or  tumble  down  the precipiee; 
had  cured  your  passion  as  effectually  as  the 
rock  of  Leucadia  could  have  done,  for  I 
never  heard  you  mention  her  name  since 
then,  till  this  moment/* 

''  Why,  I  really  thought  so  myself;  but 
somehow,  ever  since  I  set  my  face  towards 
England,  she  has  run  in  my  head/* 

There  v/as  no  time  for  further  confer- 
ence ;  a  chaise  and  four  was  at  the  door, 
a  fond  mo,ther  was  weeping  near  it,  and  a 
fat^her  in-law,  still  mere  overcome  than 
hfgr,  w^as  pacing  restlessly  in  the  passage. 

"  Gh  V  cried  Louisa,  in  agony,  "  what  a 
thing  is  this  !  so  sudden^,  so  very  sudden— » 
before  he  is  got  well,  before—^ — " 

*'  That  is  the  thing ;  I  know  he  never 
will  take  care  of  himself,"  cried  lady  Mow- 
bray ;  '*  he  will  never  ha^'e  his  legs  rub- 
bed— the  rheumatism  will  return  upon  him, 
aad— '* 
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"  I  will  go  with  him  myself,"  said  the 
baronet ;  ''  I  am  deterrained  on  it;  he  was 
ever  the  most  careless  creature  that  exist- 
edj  and  now " 

'*  My  dear  sir — madam  ! — I  will  go  with 
him  ;  you  can  trust  him  with  me  ?" 

*^*  Will  you  indeed  ?'*  cried  lady  Mow- 
bray ;  '*  oh,  you  make  me  very  happy  \" 

"  And  me  \"  said  Louisa,  eagerly,  ''  oh, 
you  quite  comfort  me!" 

For  a  moment  the  fine  eyes  of  Edward 
darted  a  beam  of  joy  ;  to  give  Louisa  com- 
fort was  deli;.^htful,  yet  to  make  her  very 
happy  by  departing,  was  painful.  As  he 
withdrew  his  eye,  it  glanced  on  Donald, 
and  a  dagger  seemed  to  transfix  his  heart. 
Before  he  had  time  to  subdue  its  emotions, 
the  last  kiss  was  given  —  the  last  farewell  ut- 
tered— and  the  crack  of  whips,  the  clang 
of  wheels,  and  the  reiterated  thanks  of  Hen- 
ry, taught  him  to  know  that  he  was  every 
instant  flying  from  Louisa — yet  surely 
obliging  her  by  his  flight ;  and  he  was  well 
aware  her  heart  was  very  grateful. 

After  the  carriage  had  driven  off,  the 
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mother  and  sister  freely  indulged  their 
tears ;  and  Donald,  with  equal  feeling  and 
politeness,  withdrew  for  the  evening.  Sir 
Francis  struggled  to  appear  the  philoso*- 
pher,  and  in  doing  so  only  increased  hi& 
own  trouble. 

They  were  in  a  short  time  relieved  by  a 
new  grievance.  The  groom  entering,  said-— 
"  He  was  sorry  to  come  in  at  sitch  a  time 
as  thisj  when,  to  be  sure;  every  body  was  in 
trouble  enough;  but  he  was  sure,  if  some- 
thing wasn't  done  soon^  it  would  be  all  over 
wi  the  poor  cratur." 

'*  What  poor  creature^  Watkins?  I  don't 
understand  ye/* 

''  Why,  sir,  my  young  lady's  mare,  as 
the  young  gemman  have  galloped  to 
death,  as  one  may  say.  It  be  no  fault  of 
mine,  yaur  honour;  I  told  un  over  and 
over,  he.  can't  deny  it,  as  how  she  couldn't 
stand  it ;  an  if  you'll  please  to  step  an  see 
the  pickle  she's  in,  why  then  you'll  be  sa- 
tisfied, sir  Francis.'* 

"  Did  Mr.  5efton  ride  my  mare  ?"  cried 
Louisa,  starting  from  her  seat. 
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*:  *'  He^  Miss  !  no,  he'd  scorn  for  to  hurt  a 
mouse.  'Twas  the  cattle-driving  gemman, 
with  his  long  legs,  as  have  killed  she." 

Sir  Francis  went   instantly  into  the  sta- 
ble.    Louisa  had  loved  her  mare,   even  to 
a   fault,   as  she  did   every  thing;  but  the 
?rief  she  had  beijun  to  feel  for  it  was  won- 
derfully    checked    by    the    offence    which 
Watkins    had   very  innocently  given   her, 
and  which  awoke  far  more  anger  than  she 
had  ever  felt  in  her  whole  life  before.     In- 
dignation  dried  her  tears  for  Henry *s  de- 
parture, and  prevented  them  from  flowing 
for   her  Fanny  ;  and    the  accusations  she 
made    against   Watkins    roused    even    her 
mother   from   despondency,    and    shewed 
her  but  too  clearly  the  state  of  her  daugh- 
ter's  feelings.      She  became   alarmed   for 
her,   and    for  her  father  too,   being  well 
aware  that  his  present  conduct  towards  Do- 
nald was  merely  the  result  of  his  benevo- 
lence, and   that    he   fondly   cherished   the 
idea  of  seeing  in  his  child  a  reciprocal  af- 
fection  for  Edward  ;   under  this  idea,  she 
persuaded  Louisa  to  go  immediately  to  bed. 
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sayino^  she  would  make  her  adieus  to  sir 
Francis. 

Lotiisa^  co;iscious  of  her  disorder,  with- 
drew gladly;  and  soon  after  sir  Francis  en- 
tered, evidently  in  great  chagrin  ;  and  ob- 
serving his  daughter's  absence,  said,  with  an 
air  of  much  vexation — **  I  am  heartily  glad 
the  poor  child  is  gone  to  bed  ;  but  you 
must  caution  Prescott  against  telling  her, 
my  dear;  it  is  all  over  with  the  mare,  or 
must  be  over  in  the  morning — that  fellow 
is  a  brute  !'* 

"  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doin^r^ 
lam  very  sorry  for  the  poor  creature,  very 
sorry  indeed;  can  nothing  be  done  ?'^ 

''  Oh  no  ;  poor  Louisa  will  be  heart- 
broke." 

''  She  will  be  very  much  hurt  indeed-— 
well  she  may." 

A  gleam  of  consolation  sprang  in  the 
mind  of  sir  Francis  ;  though  he  felt  assured 
that  she  felt  the  preference  she  professed  in; 
the  glen  for  liis  deliverer,  yet  there  was 
something  in  her  manner  of  lending  hep 
mare  to  Donald,  which  had  pained  him  ; 
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and  he  felt  now  as  if  he  should  not  be  sor- 
ry to  see  her  angry  at  him,  for  having  not 
only  destroyed  the  mare,  but  slighted  her 
caution  ;  and,  under  the  consolation  this 
afforded,  he  retired  to  rest. 

When  Louisa  came  down  stairs  the  fol* 
lowing  day,  the  first  person  she  saw  was 
her  father.  Conscious  of  the  emotions  she 
had  entertained  the  evening  before,  and 
newly  informed  of  the  fate  of  her  favour* 
ite,  though  not  by  the  officious^  and  still 
iinforgiven  Watkins,  she  was  overpowered 
by  both  recollections,  and  rushing  into  her 
father's  arms,  she  freely  indulged  her  tears. 

But  widely  different  was  the  event  from 
all  the  baronet  had  foreseen  ;  Donald's 
compassion  for  the  suffering  animal  was  so 
acute,  his  contrition  so  strong^,  that  Louisa 
found  it  impossible  to  see  him  suffer  so 
severely ;  she  conquered  her  own  sincere 
grief,  to  remove  his  mutable  chagrin;  and 
the  baronet  saw  with  surprise  an  exertion  of 
mind,  which,  on  similar  occasions,  he  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite.  Either 
Louisa's  mind  was  surprisingly  matured,  by 
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the  intercourse  with  the  world  she  had  en* 
joyed  this  summer,  or  she  was  determined 
to  emulate  the  character  of  Henry,  and 
support  her  mother  in  this  time  of  priva- 
tion ;  thus  teaching  her  affections  to  con* 
quer  her  private  feelings.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  had  ever  prophesied  she 
would  one  day  attain  ;  but,  though  he  en- 
couraged her  by  his  smiles,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  encourage  himself  in  the  belief  that 
her  cheerfulness  was  the  effort  of  her  duty, 
yet  he  could  not  help  certain  misgivings  iii 
his  heart,  which  made  him  sincerely  wish 
the  journey  was  over.  He  had  ceased  to 
consider  Donald  a  second  Forrester,  for  he 
was  afraid  that  his  eccentricities  proceeded 
from  a  very  different  disposition ;  and, 
though  still  anxious  to  do  him  good,  he 
could  not  help  regretting  that  ever  they 
had  met  with  him. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Under  the  impression  which  thus  teased 
rather  than  alarmed  him.  Sir  Francis  lost 
no  time  in  pursuing  his  way  home,  and 
when  there,  of  inquiring  whether  lord 
Glenfalloch  was  still  at  lord  Welbrooke's  ? 
and  he  found,  in  answer  to  these  inqui- 
ries, that  his  lordship  was  then  in  London. 

Sir  Francis,  although  heartily  tired  of 
travelling,  would  have  immediately  set 
out  to  London  with  Donald  ;  but  lady 
Mowbray  remarked,  that  to  hurry  in  such 
a  manner  was  certainly  a  breach  of  hos- 
pitality, and  very  unlike  his  general  con^ 
duct. 

"  That  may  be,'*  said  the  baronet,  ''  butj 
still- -- 

"  It  seemsstrange  that  the  man  to  whom- 
we  both  owe  our  lives  should  be  the  only 
man  on  the  face  of  the  wide  earth  who  h 
not  welcome  at  Sefton  Park.** 
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"  That  you'  may  be  thus  obligated,  I 
cannot  deny,  and  though  saved  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  I  do  not  wish  to 
undervalue  so  dear,  so  inestimable  an 
obligation  ;  but  why  you  bring  we  into 
the  firm,  I  cannot  imagine  ;  I  owe  nothing 
io  him  beyond  the  commonest  cares  of 
humanity." 

"  My  dear  sir  Francis,  is  it  possible 
you  do  not  know  who  rescued  you  when 
poor  Henry's  efforts  were  in  vain  ?'  Buf> 
alas  !  you  were  senseless  ;  but  /  can  never 
forgot  that  I  received  you  from  the  hands 
ofDonald." 

*'  Aye,  Donald  helped  the  men  to  carry 
me;  but  ask  him  yourself,  and  he  wilt 
tell  you  what  nothing  short  of  modesty 
like  his  could  have  concealed,  that  it 
was  to  Edward  vSefton  1  solely  owed  my 
life;  /ze  was  my  deliverer." 

As  this  conversation  was  taking  place, 
Louisa  had  been  arranging  a  flowerpot. 
At  the  last  words  it  fell  from  her  hands, 
and  her  parents  turning,  saw  her  sinking 
ou   the    floor.      She    had   never   fainted 
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before  in  her  life;  their  alarm  and  distress 
were  inconceivable. 

When  Louisa  recovered  her  senses,  she 
found  herself  in  her  father's  arms,  who  bent 
over  her  with  an  air  of  such  tender  inquiry 
and  real  sorrow,  as  to  awaken  her  fully 
to  the  sense  of  what  had  happened,  and 
iioiu  it  had  happened.  Her  confusion  was 
at  this  moment  the  greatest  part  of  her 
affliction;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  outraged 
the  modesty  of  her  own  nature ;  she  was 
overwhelmed  not  only  with  the  conscious- 
ness  of  loving,  but  of  having  "  told  her 
love,**  and  such  was  her  trouble  from  the 
latter  cause,  that  even  her  father's  mistake, 
and  disapprobation  of  her  flame,  appeared 
trifling  in  comparison.  Gladly  she  took 
her  mother's  ready  arm,  and  retired  to 
her  own  chamber,  leaving  sir  Francis 
oppressed  with  chagrin  and  vexation, 
fully  participated  by  his  lady^  who  felt 
equally  for  them  both. 

As  soon  as  sir  Francis  could  recover  from 
4he  consternation  he  was  in,  he  wrote  a 
handsome  letter  to   lord  Glenfalloch,    in- 
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forming  him  of  the  views  and  wishes  of 
his  nephew,  and  apologizing,  as  far  as  he 
was  commissionedj  for  any  circumstances 
in  his  late  conduct  which  stood  in  need  of 
excuse;  he  mentioned  in  high  terms  the 
gallantry  and  courage  of  his  conduct,  and 
expressed  himself  sincerely  desirous  of 
being  permitted  to  do  him  service,  but  at 
the  same  time  an  utter  rejection  of  the 
affectation  of  patronizing  one  whose  friends 
were  in  fact  much  better  qualified  for 
advancing  him  than  he  could  be. 

This  letter  wa^  scarcely  dispatched  when 
dinner  was  announced,  and  the  object  of 
it  made  his  appearance.  Louisa  was  in- 
disposed, which  accounted  for  the  little 
party  being  completely',out  of  spirits.  Hap- 
pily they  were  ail  relieved  in  the  evening 
by  the  arrival  of  Sefton,  who  gave  good 
accounts  of  the  health  of  his  friend  Henry, 
who  three  days  before  had  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind  for  the  Peninsula,  full  of  the  hopes 
of  a  soldier. 

Edward  might  have  added,  "  but  the 
fears  of  a  lover  ;"  for  every   effort  he  had 


tr.ade  in  York  to  gain  a  sight  of  Antonia, 
or  even  the  least  intelligence  respecting 
her,  had  entirely  failed.  He  had  indeed 
been  assured  that  she  had  left  the  convent, 
but  he  was  persuaded  this  was  only  a  feint 
te  deceive  him  ;  and  he  went  away  more 
enraged  than  he  had  ever  been  against 
nunneries  and  Papists. 

Mr.  Sefton  pressed  the  family  to  dine 
enfamille  with  his  mother  the  day  following, 
whom  he  said  was  about  to  follow  his 
father  to  Weymouth  ;  and  to  this  the 
baronet  yielded  so  ready  an  assent,  that 
Edward's  fears  for  Louisa's  indisposition 
were  instantly  dismissed,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  sat  an  hour  at  the  Hall 
without  wishing  to  see  her  enter. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  that 
agitated  Donald,  ill  disguised  in  his  open 
countenance,  and  with  his  impetuous  man- 
ners, every  foot  that  stirred  near  the 
room  drew  his  eye  towards  the  door,  from 
whence  it  returned  with  the  strongest  indi- 
cation of  disappointment,  and  even  resent- 
ment; he  felt  as  if  she  were  avoiding  hira 
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one  minute,  the  next  as  if  she  were  kept 
from  his  sight  intentionally^  and  his  ardent 
spirit  ill  brooked  the  insult. 

Sir  Francis  revolved  the  whole  night 
what  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue,  and 
arose  in  the  morning  as  indecisive  as  ever. 
It  was  his  intention  to  see  Louisa  before 
she  should  enter  the  breakfast-room,  but  in 
this  he  was  foiled,  by  finding  her  there. 
She  looked  pale,  but  there  was  an  air  of 
self-possession  and  calm  dignity  about  her, 
which  consoled  him,  and  when  Donald 
entered  the  room,  and  with  all  the  elo- 
quence and  sincerity  of  joy,  felicitated 
her  on  her  health,  she  received  the  tribute 
as  the  common  compliment  called  for, 
and  did  not  betray  either  pleasure  in 
the  present  moment,  or  shame  for  the 
past. 

The  father's  eye  glistened  with  delight, 
but  remembering  his-  late  alarm,  he  did 
not  omit  the  precaution  yet  necessary. 
Donald  was  engaged  by  him  the  whole 
morning  in  partridge-shooting,  and  had 
scarcely  time  to  dress    for  their  engage- 
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ment.  On  lady  Mowbray  appearing,  she 
said  that  Louisa,  although  not  positively 
ill,  declined  accompanying  them,  being 
fearful  that  the  bustle  of  a  large  dinner 
might  be  too  much  for  her. 

Donald  bit  his  lips,  arid  walked  to  the 
vvindow  ;  sir  Francis  flew  to  his  lady's 
dressing-room,  where  he  found  his  daugh- 
ter ;  her  eyes  were  red,  her  air  disordered, 
but  she  struggled  to  smile,  and  timidly 
offered  her  hand  to  the  extended  one  of 
her  father. 

"  My  dear,  good  girl,"  said  sir  Francis, 
kindly  kissing  fier,  ''  I  am  sorry  to  leave 
you,  but  you  are  right,  perfectly  right.*' 

Louisa  could  not  speak,  but  she  pressed 
her  father's  hatid  between  both  hers^  and 
whispered  an  inarticulate  adieu. 

If  Donald  had  been  disappointed  'the 
evening  before,  still  more  so  was  poor, 
Edward  to-day,  and  the  welcoine  rhe  gave 
was  almost  checked  ere  ,it  was  uttered. 
On  introducing  them  to  his  motherand  the 
two  younge'St daughters,  itwas  evident  hov^ 
much  they  were  struck  with  the  fine  persson 

voi.  n.  H 
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of  Donald  Mackenzie,  who  was  received 
as  the  nephew  oftheir valued  friend.  Lady 
Mowbray  remarked  that  the  viscountess 
looked  much  worse  than  when  they  parted 
with  her,  but  her  manners  were  evidently 
more  open  and  friendly.  One  young  gen- 
tleman, a  college  acquaintance  of  Ed- 
ward's, was  the  only  visitant.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  their  arrival,  he  led  Donald 
to  a  distant  window,  to  point  out  the 
direction  of  a  covey  of  partridges;  and  as 
lady  Welbrooke  pursued  the  fine  com- 
manding form  of  the  Highland  youth  down 
the  room,  she  could  not  help  exclaiming— 
"  That  is  certainly  the  finest  young  man  I 
ever  beheld ! " 

"Oh,  he  is  miraculously  handsome!'* 
£aid  Adelaide. 

*'  Yet  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Edward, 
earnestly,  "  he  does  not  look  near  so  well 
as  Twhen  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb;  it 
becomes  him  prodigiously.  Had  Miss  Mow- 
bray been  here,  she  would  have  assured  you 
ao  as  well  as  myself." 

jSir  Francis  noted  this  among  his  charac- 
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leristics  of  this  young  man,  whose  ani- 
mation passed  away  the  moment  he  had 
performed  this  little  act  of  justice.  The 
idea  that  Louisa  was  suffering,  lay  heavy  at 
his  heart,  and  lady  Mowbray's  observation 
on  his  mother's  pale  looks  added  to  the 
effect.  It  was  evident,  that  although  he 
struggled  to  go  through  the  honoursofthe 
table  cheerfully,  yet  that  his  spirits  were 
suffering  under  some  particular  oppression. 
On  the  contrary,  Donald  recovered  his  in 
a  great  measure  ;  the  admiring  glances  of 
Adelaide  were  not  lost  upon  htm ;  he  took 
the  lead  in  conversation,  and  was  by  no 
means  insensible  of  the  pleasure  and  ap- 
probation he  was  so  well  calculated  to 
excite,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  cha- 
grined when  the  arrival  of  a  note,  express- 
ly said  to  come  from  Miss  Mowbray,  checks 
cd  the  current  of  conversation. 

Lady  Mowbray  read  the  note — ^'  My  poof 
uncle,*'  said  she,  *'  is  exceedingly  ill,  and 
wishes  for  me.  Louisa  received  this  infor- 
mation by  an  express,  and  says  she  is  arran* 
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I^ing  all  things  for  our  departure  immedi- 
ately/* 

*^f^^  Shfe  is  the  best  of  all  good  girls/Vsaid 
the  father,  eagerly.  The  age  and  infir- 
inities  of  the  good  general  rendered  it  so 
little  probable  that  he  should  survive  any 
iiew  attack,  that  every  one  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  dispatch,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
impossibility  of  taking  a  stranger  to  her 
house  so  situated.  For  a  moment  lady 
Welbrooke  thought  of  inviting  Donald  to 
remain  with  them ;  but  knowing  the  vo- 
latility of  Adelaide,  and  perceiving  the 
attractions  of  the  stranger,  she  hesitated. 

Sir  Francis  read  her  fears — "  I  leave  you, 
tny  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  unlimited 
master  of  Sefton  Park,  with  leave  to  fire 
away  at  the  birds,  until  I  find  you  better 
-employment:  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
you  could  persuade  Sefton  to  share  your 
charge." 

This  speech  rendered  the  mother  easy. 
Edward  returned  in  the  baronet's  coach, 
ostensibly  as  Donald's  companion,  in  fact^ 
to  bid  Louisa  good-bye. 
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In  half  an  hour  she  had  set  out  with 
her  parents  for  an  indefinite  term,  and 
Edward's  heart  still  sunk  lower  in  his  breast; 
a  cold  farewell  was  all  that  had  passed  her 
lips  to  him,  and  he  was  conscious  that  his 
manners  had  deserved,  had  even  asked  no 
more.  But  Dortald  had  snatched  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  crossed  the  hall,  to  whisper 
his  fears  for  her  health,  his  hopes  of  her 
return,  in  a  voice  so  tender,  she  was  too 
well  assured  that  she  had  not  cause  to  fear 
her  own  weakness  was  unfelt  by  him,  A 
delightful  sense  of  mutual  feeling  and  ex- 
quisite  sympathy  took  possession  of  her 
heart,  not  unaccompanied  by  renewed 
fear  and  confusion;  and  ir^  the  trepida- 
tion caused  by  these  mingled  feelings,  she 
i^tepped  into  the  carriage,  and  lost  sight 
alike  of  the  neglected  and  the  idolized 
lover. 

With  many  feelings  in  unison,  there 
was  yet  no  single  point  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  lovers,  and  so  sensible  was  Ed- 
ward of  this,  that  he  determined  immedi- 
ately to    return^    convinced   that   Henry 
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tvoukl^  like  himself,  prefer  a  solitary  ram- 
ble ro  a  constrained  conversation^  well 
knowings  by  experience,  that 

,:    ,  '*  Trackless  liills,  and  pathless  groves-, 
t-n   l."J>^*^^^  which  pftle  piission  loves, 

Sre  alike  dear  in  the  moment  of  sorrow 
or  of  hope.     As,    however,  it  was  his  duty 
to  invite  his  return,  he  did  so,  and  with 
some  degree  of  surprise,  found  it  accepted. 
That  Donald  loved  Louisa,  Edward  could 
not  doubt,  but  that  he  was  enabled  to  find 
consolation  in  the  conversation,  the  music, 
or  even   the  contemplation    of  Adelaide, 
he  could    not    doubt  either,    since  it  was 
certain    that  with    scarcely    an    invitation 
from  himself  or  his  mother,  he  contrived 
to  spend  many  succeeding  days  there  ;  and 
it  was  stVange  that  with  such  high  notions 
of  independence,  he  could  bring   himself 
to  overlook  their  coldness — a  coldness  very 
ungenial    to   their    nature,  but   forced  on 
Edward,  from  the  belief  that  his  sister  might 
love  hopelessly,    and   on  the  mother,  from 
the  earnest  desire  she  felt  to  preserve  her 
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daughters  from  loving  at  all,  until  time 
had  matured  their  judgments. 

While  time  was  thus  passing  with  one 
part  of  our  friends,  the  other  was  very  dif- 
ferently employed.  The  sands  of  life  were 
now  running  very  low  with  the  last  of  the 
DeverelJs,  but  his  decline  was  happily  free 
from  pain,  and  his  reason  was  clear.  To 
their  great  satisfaction,  they  found  that 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  haste  with 
which  he  journeyed,  Henry  had  found 
time,  before  he  sailed,  to  address  a  long, 
affectionatelettertohis  uncle — an  attention 
he  now  felt  to  be  particularly  soothing  and 
acceptable.  If  young  people  were  aware 
how  sweetly  these  little  attentions  sooth 
the  downhill  of  life,  and  console  the  spirits 
in  the  season  when  all  around  seems  to 
shrink  from  the  plant  that  withers  ere  it 
dies,  they  would  seldom  omit  them.  Until 
very  lately,  Louisa  had  never  failed  in  wri- 
ting ;  but  this  circumstance  rendered  the 
letter  in  question  doubly  grateful. 

.  Louisa  was  kind    and  attentive,  in  the 
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highest  degree,  to  the  good  old  man,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  her  feelings, 
she  evidently  came  out  of  herself  to  do 
service,  and  extend  comfort  to  all  around 
her ;  and  never  did  the  native  sweetness 
of  her  temper  appear  more  engaging, 
nor  the  activity  of  her  mind  and  conduct 
appear  to  equal  advantage.  It  is  true,  her 
spirits  were  low,  but  the  occasion  called  for 
attempered  cheerfulness,  and  denied  the 
approach  to  mirth. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  a  letter  was 
forwarded  to  sir  Francis  from  lord  Glen- 
falloch,  couched  not  only  in  the  most 
respectful  terms  towards  him^  but  with 
so  much  of  kindness  and  hearty  forgive- 
ness towards  his  nephew,  as  entirely  to 
remove  all  fears  on  his  account.  It  men- 
tioned being  accompanied  by  one  to  his 
nephew,  giving  him  a  pressing  invitation  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  then  vy'as,  and  men- 
tioned an  intention  of  sending  him  imme- 
diately abroad,  agreeable  to  his  own  wishes, 
to  partake   the   toils,  and,    as    he  hoped 
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share  the  laurels  of  their  brave  coantry- 
nian,  Graham. 

Sir  Francis  had  scarcely  read  this  letter, 
which  was  forwarded  by  his  steward  by  the 
post^  before  Donald  Mackenzie  himself 
stood  before  him,  and  making  a  hasty 
apolos^y  for  intrusion,  on  the  score  of 
necessity,  placed  his  uncle's  letter  in  the 
baronet's  hand. 

*'  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely," 
said  the  baronet ;  ''  the  career  of  glory  is 
before  you,  in  the  very  path  your  best 
friends  would  wish  it ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  offered  in  a  way  the  proudest  votary 
of  independence  might  rejoice  to  accept— 
it  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  friend,  a 
relation,  a  parent/* 

Donald  bowed  in  token  of  agreement. 

"  You  are  in  so  much  better  hands  than 
mine,  that  it  looks  like  presumption  to 
say  that  I  should  be  glad  to  contribute  to 
your  comfort;  but  if  ever  it  should  so 
happen  that  I  can  do  it,  or  \^  now  you 
wrll  enable  me,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to—-—'* 
II  3 
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""  You  are  very  good,  sir  Francis  ;  my 
uncle  is  personally  a  stranger  (o  me,  and 
I— I — should  certainly  not  like  to  ask  him 
for  money  the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance. 
I  am  sorry  to  sny^  that  his  omission  in  not 
sending  me  a  trifle  seems  a  very  poor 
earnest  of  his  services.*' 

Sir  Francis  was  surprised   that    Donald 
could   want  money,  but  he  was  not  sorry 
fr.r  an  opportunity  of  repaying  obligation, 
,Tid    his  assistance  was  given   with    equal 
iVnnkness  and    promptness;   but    he  could 
not  help  retracing  their  journey,  and  con- 
sidering in   what    way  it  was  possible   for 
him'  to  have  disposed   of  the    sum   he  had 
driven  him  in  the  Highlands.   He  recollect- 
ed, that  on  passing  through  Edinburgh,  on 
their  return,  he   had    made  only  one  call, 
vvhich   was  to    an  artist,  to  whom  himself 
i^rA  Henrv  had  satTor  their  likenesses  as  they 
pdsyr^d    through    the   city  before,  and  that 
vvvlsei)>h»-^   pressed    Donald    to    accompany 
him    there, ^speaking   highly  of  the  enter- 
lairjment  4ie- would  receive    from    seeing 
s:3e(;imeriS  of  Mr,  Watson's  talents,   he  bad 
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nevertheless  declined  going  entirely,  and 
had  spent  the  tinne  in  reading  Bruee's 
Poems  to  the  ladies  ;  of  course  he  could 
not  have  paid  any  debts  or  spent  any 
money. 

"  Perhaps/'  said  the  baronet^  internally, 
"he  has  wisely  employed  his  solitude  in 
looking  over  his  little  debts^  and  remitting 
the  money.  That  must  be  the  case ;  a 
young  man  of  his  sense  must  be  well  aware 
that  to  affect  independence  and  contract 
debt  is  a  flat  contradiction  :  every  creditor 
is  a  master^  niajj  be  a  tyrant." 

After  sir  Francis  had  given  this  solution 
to  his  own  doubts,  Donald  rose  in  his 
estimation,  notwithstanding  his  implied 
dislike  and  suspicion  of  his  uncle,  which 
was  particularly  ill  timed.  He  wished  to 
have  advised  him  on  this  head,  but  ever  the 
most  delicate  of  men,  he  felt  he  could  not 
do  it  now,  especially  as  Donald,  in  despite 
of  the  prospect  which  opened  upon  him, 
appeared,  dispirited  and  unhappy,  more 
willing  to  linger  than  fly  even  to  the 
^lossession  of  what  lie  desired^. 
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The  kind  heart  of  sir  Francis  ached  for 
him;  thinking  as  he  did  himself,  that  his 
Louisa  was  the  most  lovely  and  engaging 
of  all  her  sex,  and  considering  in  how 
many  endearing  points  of  view  this  young 
man  must  have  seen  her,  he  could  not 
doubt  but  she  had  made  a  lively  impression 
on  his  heart — a  heart  which  he  knew 
was  ardent  in  all  its  pursuits,  and  alike 
warm  in  attachments  as  resentments ;  but 
the  more  he  was  sensible  of  this,  the  more 
he  became  desirous  of  for  ever  damping 
his  hopes,  without  openly  opposing  his 
wishes  ;  thus  saving  him  at  once  from  future 
disappointment,  and  fruitless  opposition 
to  one  from  whom  he  had  received  favours^ 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  could  not 
fail  to    be    galling. 

Sir  Francis  felt  the  more  for  Donald, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  his  depen- 
dent, situatiton,  hi«  total  want  of  fortune, 
and  even  his  profjpssion,  alike  prevented 
him  from  endeavouring  to  interest  Louisa, 
Or  at  icast  from  making  her  any  positive 
professions  ot  love.     His  high   sense   of 
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honour  he  could  have  trusted,  but  he 
wished  him  not  to  be  tempted  too  hvy  and 
still  more  to  save  Louisa,  who  had,  in  his 
opinion,  been  much  the  greater  sufferer. 
He  was  therefore  determining  in  his  own 
mind  to  prevent  any  farther  interview, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  the  family 
might  be  easily  managed,  when  Louisa, 
pale  and  breathless,  rushed  into  the  room, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  sir  !  my  mother  I  it  is 
all— all  over!" 

Death,  though  hourly  expected,  is  ever 
sudden  at  last.  Sir  Francis  rushed  up 
stairs,  and  beheld  his  wife  leaning  over  her 
last  relative,  whose  altered  countenance 
gave  indication  of  the  awful  change  that 
was  taking  place,  and  had  inspired  Louisa 
with  that  terror  which  induced  her  naturally 
tofiyto  him  for  support.  She  now  found  her- 
self in  the  room  with  the  very  man  she  most 
dreaded  (though  she  loved )to  behold,  and 
herspirits, already  agitated,  werenow  wholly 
overcome  ;  she  wished  to  follow  her  father, 
but  her  trembling  f^eet  refused  their  office; 
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she  sunk  upon  a  sofa  near  her^  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Donald  approached  her  with  an  air  of 
no  common  sympathy  ;  he  addressed  to  her 
many  soothing  words;  but  in  adverting 
to  his  own  immediate  departure,  he  inflict- 
ed a  wound  no  words  could  find  a  bahii  to 
cure.  Louisa  struggled  hard  not  only  to 
repress  her  feelings,  but  to  hide  them  ;  but 
whether  she  succeeded  ill,  or  whether 
Donald  was  deficient  in  resolution^  there 
is  no  saying,  but  certain  it  is,  that  with  all 
the  trepidation  of  love,  all  the  warmth  of 
his  own  nature,  and  the  hurrying  pressure 
of  his  situation,  he  professed  to  love  her;* 
and  declared  that  nothing  less  than  his  un- 
bounded passion  would  have  induced  him  to 
quit  his  beloved  country,  and  the  indepen- 
dence he  gloried  in,  and  submit  once  more- 
to  the  trammels  his  soul  abhorred. 

Louisa   could  not  hear  this  declaration 
without  feeling  the  sweetest  joy  of  whith> 
the  youthful  bosom  is  capable  spring  up  in 
hers.     For  many  days  she  had  been  deeply 
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depressed,  from  the  sense  ofliaving  permit- 
ted a  passion  to  rise  in  her  heart,  for  one  who 
had  never  declared  that  he  felt  a  preference 
for  her  ;  and  the  dignity  and  modesty  of 
her  nature  was  mortified,  as  much  as  her 
sensibility  was  wounded  by  the  idea.  But 
now  she  ft;lt  as  if  she  had  a  right  to  love, 
for  she  too  was  beloved  ;  a  delightful  sense 
of  sympathy  and  repose  sprung  in  her 
mind,  and  soothed  all  its  asperities;  but 
happily  it  was  succeeded  by  an  immediate 
sense  o(  impropriety,  and  the  confusion  of 
conscious  error;  and  although  neither  her 
voice  nor  her  eyes  indicated  refusal  to  his 
suit,  nor  ui^.kindness  to  his  person,  she  in- 
stantly arose,  saying — ''  This  is  not  a  time, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  to — to — I  must  leave  you 
—  I  must  go  to  my  mother — " 

"  I  know  you  must;  bur,  dearest  Miss 
Mowbray,  consider  my  situation  ;  I  too 
mav  be  torn  from  vou  for  ever— I  2:0  to  a 
service  of  danger  ;  perhaps  we  may  never 
meet  again;  say  only  you  will  not  forget 
me/' 
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*^  Forget!"  re-echoed  Louisa;  "  no,  I  will 
not — I  certainly  shall  7iever  forget  you  !'* 

By  a  desperate  effort  Louisa  reached  the 
door;  she  met  her  father  on  the  stairs,  who 
took  her  hand  in  silence,  and  led  her  to 
her  mother's  chamber  ;  her  tears  and  her 
tremor  were  alike  accounted  for,  by  the 
awful  event  which  had  this  moment  taken 
place;  and  the  baronet,  fully  occupied  by 
it,  did  not  suspect  that  any  change  in  her 
feelings  had  occurred,  and  he  was  full  of 
hope  for  the  issue  of  the  conflict  which  he 
believed  she  was  sustaining. 

But,  alas!  in  this  short  period,  the  most 
momentous  circumstance  had  occurred  ; 
Louisa  had  adopted  the  idea  that  her  love 
for  Donald  was  sanctioned  by  the  declara- 
tion of  his  ;  she  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
reciprocal  love,  that  inebriating  draught, 
which  disqualifies  the  heart  from  recurring 
to  the  first  simple  pleasures  bestowed  by 
the  ties  of  kindred,  the  claims  of  taste,  or 
the  goods  of  fortune  ;  she  had  entered  a 
new  world,    imbibed  a   new  being;    her 
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amind,  her  prospects,  her  very  lift,  were  no 
longer  her  own,  or  her  parents;  sha  was 
wholly  devoted  to  Donald.  Far  front)  sus- 
pecting, or  even  considering  him,  as  be- 
low herself,  to  her  heated  fancy  and  en- 
tranced heart  he  appeared  only  the  hero 
it  was  a  glory  to  captivate — a  lover  it  was 
ambition  to  engage ;  his  achievements, 
his  endowments,  his  family,  sanctioned  her 
in  forgetting  the  paltry  considerations  of 
fortune  ;  and  she  was  willing  to  conclude 
her  father,  who  himself,  at  a  sober  age, 
had  married  only  for  love,  would  not  op- 
pose her  wishes  ;  since  the  gentle  indica- 
tions he  had  given  of  a  preference  for  Ed- 
ward Sefton,  had  never  been  carried  any 
length,  and  she  felt  assured,  that,  like  her- 
self, he  must  be  sensible  of  the  superior 
merits  of  Donald. 

This  delirium  could  not  last  long;  the 
object  of  it  necessarily  left  the  house  ;  the 
master  of  that  house,  a  kind  and  beloved 
relative,  had  breathed  his  last.  Under  the 
impression  that  objects  of  thought  and 
subjects   of  mournini^   awakened,    Louisa 
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was  ]ed  to  doubt  of  her  father's  acquies- 
cence ;  and  to  remember,  that  although 
liberal^  he  was  ever  prudent ;  she  feared, 
too,  that  his  gratitude  to  Edward  might 
operate  so  as  to  disannul  the  higher  quali- 
fications of  Donald ;  but  she  comforted 
herself  with  the  firm  belief  that  her  mo- 
ther was  the  staunch  friend  of  a  Macken- 
zie. 

It  was  happy  for  Louisa,  that,  from  her 
earliest  infancy,  she  had  been  both  taught 
and  led  to  enjoy  her  chief  pleasures,  and 
endure  her  only  sufferings,  through  her 
sympathy  with  those  she  loved;  for,  at  this 
time,  she  lost  a  great  part  of  the  pain  of 
parting  with  him  to  whom  she  had  surren- 
dered her  heart,  through  her  attentions  to 
her  mother,  and  the  grief  she  certainly  ex- 
perienced for  one  who  was  very  dear  to 
her,  although  his  declining  health  had  long 
rendered  his  dissolution  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected, and,  to  so  good  a  man  as  the  gene- 
ral really  was,  almost  desired. 

Sir  Francis  took  care  to  show  her  how 
valuable  her  duteous  attentions  really  were 
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to  her  mother;  and  took  care,  by  giving 
her  perpetual  employment,  to  weaken  the 
predilection  she  had  been  subject  to  ;  but, 
alas!  he  knew  not  how  far  it  was  rooted  in 
her  heart,  and  how  much  the  sweet  certain- 
ty of  Donald's  love  enabled  her  to  exert 
herself  in  the  way  he  commended. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  remains  of 
general  Deverell  were  committed  to  the 
ground,  a  letter  was  presented  to  Louisa 
by  a  servant,  written  by  Donald,  on  the 
very  eve  of  his  embarking  for  Cadiz,  Lou- 
isa could  not  refrain  from  reading  this  let- 
ter, yet  she  was  sensible  that  she  ought  ta 
show  it  to  her  mother ;  she  felt  fearful  of 
this,  and  justified  the  reserve  to  herself,  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  all 
stood.  Love  is  naturally  timid,  and  even 
the  most  ingenuous  mrnds  shrink  from  dis- 
closures of  this  nature ;  Louisa  wished  to 
have  been  asked  to  show  this  letter — she 
wished  to  inform  her  mother  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Donald  ;  but 
she  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  he  must  be 
blamed,  at  least  for  the  time  he  had  cho- 
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sen  for  his  confession  ;  and  her  modesty 
rendered  her  unequal  to  aisserting  that  it 
was  the  intensity  of  his  passion  which  ur- 
ged him  to  it.  She  thought  on  these  views 
of  the  case,  until  the  time  passed  by  when 
she  ought  to  have  revealed  it,  and  she  then 
found  herself  unequal  to  it,  since  she  had 
incurred  the  guilt  of  concealment. 

There  are  cases  in  which  courage  is  a 
virtue  as  necessary  as  the  ally  of  sincerity ; 
that  without  it  the  most  open  and  amiable 
natures  are  liable  to  all  the  weaknesses  and 
miseries  which  arise  from  indecision  and 
crime.  From  concealing  this  letter,  which 
contained  nothing  more  than  a  passionate 
avowal  of  love,  and  a  profession  of  earn- 
ipg  glory  for  her  sake,  Louisa  lost  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  how  decidedly  her  fa- 
ther preferred  Edward,  and  expected  her 
tp  act ;  and  she  nourished  the  passion  she 
was  called  to  conquer,  by  retracing  it  in 
this  solacing  form;  for  it  need  not  be  told 
how  sweet  was  every  word  in  this  unequal- 
led effusion,  how  often  it  banished  sleep 
from  her  pillow,  and  how  strongly  it  awoke 
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every  graceful  lineament,  every  animated 
speech,  and  every  tender  look  of  the  wri- 
ter :  who  that  has  held  the  first  letter  of 
the  first  beloved  to  their  lips  and  their 
heart,  but  knows  how  Louisa  cherished  this 
precious  document — how  oft  it  stole  het* 
from  her  harp  and  her  drawing — -and  how 
often  from  the  cares  of  the  toilet,  which 
formed  an  excuse  for  the  absence  devoted 
to  it? 

Matters  of  importance  drew  sir  Francis 
and  his  lady  to  different  cares.  By  the 
late  general  DeverelTs  will,  it  appeared 
that  Henry  was  to  take  immediate  posses- 
sion of  his  estates,  on  asisuming  the  sur- 
name of  Deverell ;  and  to  Louisa  he  had 
left  his  money,  which  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  she  was  to  be- 
come the  sole  mistress  on  completing  her 
eighteenth  year;  to  sir  Francis  and  his  lady 
were  left  only  some  trifling  mementoes  of 
aflfection  ;  and  to  his  old  servants  annui- 
ties chargeable  on  the  estate,  which  was 
much  enlaroed. 
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Sir  Francis  had  so  long  accustomed  him- 
self to  consider  Henry  as  the  sole  heir  to 
his  great-uncle,  that  he  felt  as  much  sur- 
prise to  find  Louisa  mentioned,  as  if  her 
claims  had  not  been  as  near  as  those  of 
her  brother-in  law;  his  first  sensations  were, 
therefore,  those  of  gratitude  ;  but  the  idea 
of  her  becoming  independent  so  soon  (as 
she  was  now  nearly  eighteen)  was  painful 
to  him,  although  he  gave  the  worthy  tes- 
tator credit  for  the  kindness  of  his  inten- 
tions, as  it  was  explained  in  a  codicil  that 
he  had  done  it  on  the  supposition  that  she 
would  be  shortly  married. 

A  very  little  time  before  this,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  have  made  no  percept- 
ible difference  in  the  feelings  of  Louisa; 
but  she  now  felt  it  was  delightful  to  have 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  give  Donald,  and 
tears  of  gratitude  flowed  freely  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  general. 

Sir  Francis  was  sole  trustee  ;  and  when 
he  had  placed  the  affairs  of  the  house  on 
a  proper  footing,  they  returned   home  to 
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Sefton  Park,  whose  velvet  walks  had  been 
often  trod  by  one  whose  anxious  heart  had 
ached  for  their  return,  and  whose  oppress- 
ed spirits  required  all  the  consolation  that 
return  was  capable  of  producing. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  oppression  of 
spirits,  and  the  delay  of  Edward  Sefton's 
journey  into  Scotland^  which  was  never 
satisfactorily  explained  by  himself,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  his  father's  man- 
sion, and  see  what  was  passing  there,  at 
the  time  he  expected  to  follow  his  friends, 
and  forward  the  fondest  wishes  of  an  at- 
tached heart. 

Lord  Welbrooke,  although  he  frequently 
took  pleasure  in  taunting  his  son,  and  in 
deridino:  the  affection  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  his  mother,  (which  was 
certainly  an  uncommon  one,  since  it 
added  the  most  perfect  friendship  and 
esteem  to  the  tenderest  maternal  and  filial 
regard),  yet  he  had  an  inherent  respect, 
and  even  love  for  his  son,  which  could 
not  fail  to  increase,  when  he  perceived 
in  him  a  disposition,    as  he  believed,    to 
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conquer  the  passion  which  he  had  confid- 
ed to  his  mother,  and  forward  his  own 
views  at  Sefron  Hall.  In  this,  as  the  reader 
knows,  lord  Welbrooke  gave  his  son  credit 
for  more  duty  and  resolution  than  were 
called'  for  ;  but  along  with  this  praise,  his 
mind  likewise  associated  ideas  to  which  his 
son  was  happily  a  stranger;  and  willing  to 
reduce  the  purity  and  honour  of  Edward 
to  his  own  standard,  he  concluded  that 
part  of  his  acquiescence  arose  from  those 
principles  of  obedience  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  acted,  and  pait  from  his  per- 
ception of  Louisa's  beauty,  and  her  high 
expectations  as  an  heiress. 

He  was  himself  frequently  abstracted 
and  splenetic,  and  the  moment  that  his 
visitor  or  other  company  disappeared,  the 
charming  companion,  the  gay  or  senti- 
mental  friend,  disappeared  also ;  and  a 
cross  husband,  severe  father,  and  capri- 
cious or  tyrannical  master,  was  all  that 
remained  ;  but  as  this  was  nothing  new  to 
his  family,  it  only    excited  extraordinary 
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uneasiness,  when  it  existed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  It  was  now  felt  by  Ed- 
ward in  a  particular  manner,  from  the 
fear  that  it  arose  from  money-matters, 
and  that  it  would  either  retard  his  journey, 
or  render  his  mother  particularly  uncom- 
fortable during  his  absence;  and  the  fear 
of  the  renewed  persecution  she  would 
undergo,  rendered  him,  in  despite  of  his 
desire  to  go,  unwilling  to  leave  her. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  gene- 
ral terms,  that  lady  Welbrooke  possessed 
a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal,  which 
was,  as  such  things  too  frequently  are,  a 
source  of  family  discord,  the  world  said, 
and  lady  Welbrooke  had  no  desire  to  hu- 
mour the  world,  by  explaining  her  situ- 
ation or  her  motives  of  conduct.  Bitter 
disappointment  and  long-continued  sorrow 
had  chilled  her  heart  to  every  feeling, 
save  charity  and  maternal  tenderness  ;  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  inspire  her  children  with  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  the  consolations  of  religion, 
was  the  business  of  her  life  ;  deep  delibe- 
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ration  and  earnest  prayer  had  enabled  her 
to  see  the  path  of  duty,  and  she  pursued  it 
r^eekly,  but  stedfastly,  leaving  her  elo- 
quent husband  to  expatiate  on  wrongs 
which  never  existed  but  in  himself,  and 
wants  which  could  only  be  the  result  of 
his  own  secret  vices,  for  his  estate  was 
much  raore  than  equal  to  the  expenditure 
of  his  family,  the  expences  of  which  were 
regulated  with  an  economy  so  liberal,  a 
regularity  so  admirable,  that  it  was  the 
universal  admiration  of  even  those  who, 
^ever  looking  beyond  the  surface,  thought 
his  lordship  ill  matched.  ''  She  is  an  ad- 
mirable manager,"  said  some  ;  "  but 
wants  the  vivacity  and  spirit  his  lordship 
would  like  in  a  wife." — ''  She  is  only  a 
manager/'  said  others,  *'  and  is  deficien't 
in  talents  and  understanding."  But  ail 
sgraed  she  was  a  manager;  and  her  steward 
maintained  that  she  was  not  a  hoarder ; 
yet  his  lordship  was  always  poor,  and 
alvt'ays  teasing  her  to  give  up  a  part  of 
her  possessions,  and  the  tivncs  of  kis  par- 
I  S! 
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ticutar  attacks  were  usually  forerun  by 
seasons  of  peculiar  gloom  and  ill  humour; 
although  sometimes  it  was  gloom  only, 
and  that  of  so  melancholy  a  cast,  as  to  be 
really  affecting  to  all  who  saw  him,  but 
to  none  so  much  as  his  lady,  who,  whatever 
the  world  might  think,  loved  him  with  no 
common  affection,  and  had  in  many  a 
trying  instance  proved  the  wise  man's 
assertion,  '*  many  waters  cannot  quench 
love." 

The  morning  previous  to  that  in  which 
Edward  was  to  begin  his  journey,  his 
mother  having  left  the  breakfast- table 
very  early,  in  consequence  of  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  governess  of  her  youngest 
daughter,  his  lordship  observed — "  I 
suppose  you  are  quite  ready  for  Edinburgh 
now  ?  your  servant  tells  me  you  travel  in 
the  mail." 

"  It  is  cheap  and  expeditious,  my  lord.*' 

*'  True,  money  is  an  object  to  lady/Wel- 

brooke'sson,  to  the  lady  who  receives  rents 

(never  contaiiiinatedby  a  husband's  touch) 

to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand  a-year/* 
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**^  From  that  money  my  mother  supplies 
my  wants,  but  certainly  not  extravagant-. 
ly,  as  your  lordship  well  knows;  and  I 
must  become  indebted  to  either  you  or 
her  for  a  supply  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  am  careful ;  but  my  allowance  does  not 
admit  extra  expences  of  this  nature/* 

"  I  have  nothing — not  fifty  pounds  in 
the  world/* 

Edward  was  shocked,  for  he  well  knew,- 
that  although  thus  disclaimed,  it  xvas  the- 
''  contaminating    touch     of  a    husband*'' 
which    never   failed   to   dispose  of  all   his 
mother's  rents,  which,  with  trifling  deduc- 
tions for  the  bare  wants  of  himself  and: 
sisters,  were  ever  freely  put  intahis  father's 
hands  ;  his  colour  rose ;  he  was   eager  to 
speak  ;    but  he  remembered  the  counsel  ot 
that  generous  mother  so  much  belied  and 
.so  profusely  kind,  and  he  held  his  peace, 
for  he  was  h\s  father. 

The  viscount  felt  uneasy;  he  rose  :  and 
Edward>    in  great   anxiety,   sought  for  his 
mother, 
'  The   perfectly   domestic  life  ladv  Wel-> 
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brooke  led  when  it  was  in  her  power,  and 
ihe  real  goodness  of  her  disposition^  ren- 
ilered  her  peculiarly  awake  to  the  troubles 
and  Gomplaints  of  every  one  under  her 
roof,  and  every  servant  in  her  household 
had  by  turns  experienced  the  kindness 
and  skill  of  their  lady.  But  to  none  was 
it  held  out  so  freely  as  the  young  person 
whose  pillow  she  was  now  soothing  by  the 
kindest  attentions  of  sympathy.  Miss 
Peters  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer^  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother  very 
«arly  in  life,  and  her  father  not  knowing 
how  otherwise  to  dispose  of  her,  had 
supported  her  at  cheap  boarding-schools 
until  his  death,  which  happened  about 
two  years  before,  when  she  became  sad- 
dettly  thrown  upon  herself,  having  only 
one  bi*other/  who  was  in  the  service,  but 
only  a  lieutenant,  to  whom  she  could 
look  for  assistance. 

The  poor  girl  was  driven  into  a  world 
of  which  she  knew  nothing,  and  for  which 
she  was  equally  unfitted  by  habit  and 
cducatign ;  for  «hc  was  not  used  to  the 
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activity  required  by  servitude,  nor  was 
she  sufficiently  accomplished  to  earn  sub- 
sistence by  communicating  knowledge  ; 
yet  coming  from  a  school,  and  well  recom- 
mended by  the  superior,  she  began  life 
^s  a  governess  to  three  young  ladies,  who, 
on  finding  her  inefficient  as  their  in- 
structress, chose  to  consider  her  as  unwor- 
thy of  their  civility,  and  overlooking  her 
real  good  qualities  and  her  actual  attain- 
ments, m^de  it  a  rule  to  insult  her  for  the 
deficiencies  she  could  not  remedy,  and 
upbraid  her  with  the  ignorance  *he  had 
not  the  means  of  removing. 

Adelaide  Sefton  was  one  day  the  wit? 
tdSS  of  rhbj  aftd  tiix>ugh  very  volatile,  she 
possessed  a  mind  too  well  informed,  and  ,. 
a  temper  too  good^  not  to  see  the  injustice, 
and  feel  the  cruelty  of  it,  in  a  proper  point 
of  view  ;  she  pressed  her  mother  exceeding- 
ly to  take  Miss  Peters  as  a  governess  for 
Emily,  to  whose  education  she  was  quite 
equal,  and  declared  that  she  would  devote 
herself  willingly  to  instructing  her  in  such 
things  as  she  possessed,  in  a  higher  point 
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of  view  ;  adding—*'  You  know,  mamma, 
I  have  had  all  the  great  masters  along  with 
Emma,  and   there   is   such    a    long    space 
between  me  and  little  Emily,  that  surely  I 
am     equal    to    teaching    her  something  ; 
though    of  course  I   should    not    like    to 
undertake  the  drudgery  of  A-B-C>ing  her.-- 
Lady   Welbrooke  was  averse   from   re- 
ceiving a    person    of   this  description   in 
her    family  ;    she    had    known    handsome 
governesses   prove  too  interesting  for  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom   they  resi- 
ded,   without   any   blame    on    their   own 
parts.     But    Adelaide  was  a  warm  friend; 
:^he  pushed  her  point  often  ;  and  as  Edward 
W^sgone  to CQ]\cge»  and  ihey  were  likely  to 
.  resrde  much  more  in  the  country  than  they 
had  done,  as  she  was   persuaded   that  the 
young  person   was  artless,  tractable,  well- 
disposed,    and   ingenuous,    she   at    length 
was  induced   to  mention  the  matter  to  the 
aunt  of  the  ladies  in   question,  who  gladly 
acceded  to   her  wishes;     and    Miss  Petejs 
most   thankfully    became  the    inmate  of  a 
house   where  she    was    treated  with    the 
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greatest  kindness  by  every  one,  even  the 
master  ofit  condescending  to  bestow  upon 
her  all  that  chann  of  manner  which  ren- 
dered him  the  idol  of  his  acquaintance. 

As  lady  Welbrooke's  views  always  ex- 
tended beyond  the  comfort  of  the  present 
hour,  she  formed  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Miss  PeteFS  in  several  essential 
branches  of  her  education,  which  she 
adopted  thankfully,  and  for  some  tinme  pur- 
sued vigorously,  having  always  abundant 
time  given  her  for  the  prosecution  of  her 
studies.  But  whether  h^-  mind  or  her 
constitution  was  unequal  to  this  mode  of 
continued  exertion,  was  not  known  ;  but 
certain  it  was,  that  she  had  of  late  be- 
come abstracted,  feeble,  and  ailing,  and 
the  friendship  of  Adelaide  was  continu- 
ally taxed  for  the  wants  of  her  sister. 

On  rising  this  morning.  Miss  Peters 
had  been  so  ill  as  to  faint  away,  and  lady 
Welbrooke,  after  giving  her  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  had  persuaded  her  to  lie  down 
up6n  the  sofa  in  her  own  dressing-room, 
where  closing  her  eyes^  she  appeared  to 
I  3' 
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lie  in  a  kind  of  slumber,  which  did  not 
prevent  lady  Welbrooke  from  answering 
*'  Come  in/'  to  the  tap  which  Edward  now 
gave  at  the  door. 

When  her  ladyship  saw  that  her  son  and 
Dot  her  daughter  was  entering,  she  re- 
pented the  admission  ;  but  seeing  the  con- 
cern visible  in  his  face,  she  could  not  re- 
fuse hearing  him,  especially  as  she  partly 
guessed  the  cause.  She  was  sitting  in 
an  arm-chair  between  him  and  the  sofa, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  be  aware  that 
Miss  Peters  was  asleep,  she  addressed  him 
in  a  voice  approaching  to  a  whisper. 

In  the  same  subdued  tone,  Edward  in- 
formed her  of  his  utter  inability  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey  for  want  of  money^, 
and  that  his  father  had  declared  his  in- 
capacity to  assist  him. 

"  It  is  very  strange  !  1  cannot  com- 
prehend it/'  said  his  lady.  *'  1  am  certain 
he  has  abundance  of  ready  cash,  and  to 
forward  a  scheme  of  his  own,  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  given 
you  some/'^ 
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"You  are  mistaken,  my  clear  mother; 
he  said  he  had  not  fifty  pounds  in  the  world; 
and  he  really  looked  very  much  vexed 
when  he  said  it/* 

Edward  was  interrupted  by  a  deep  sigh 
from  the  sofa. 

*'  Poor  thing  !  she  is  restless,"  said  lady 
Welbrooke,  continuing;  '"'tis  in  vain 
for  us,  my  dear  Edward,  either  to  dispute 
or  inquire;  if  your  father  cannot  help 
you,  'tis  enough  ;  I  have  a  mere  trifle  in  my 
purse,  but  I  think  Adelaide  has  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  pounds,  which  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  delighted  to  «;ive  you.  But  what 
is  this  ?  you  ought  to  have  a  couple  of 
hundreds  with  you  at  least.    Let  me  see — " 

*'  Would  you  like  me  to  ask  Mrs.  Bennet 
if  she  can  do  any  thing  ?'* 

"  Oh  no  !  1  cannot  ask  a  servant  for 
money;  what  conjectures  will  it  lead  to?^ 
But  hold  !  I  can  ask  Miss  Peters ;  I  paid  her 
hair  a  year's  salary  but  a  fortnight  ago; 
and  if  she  has  it,  which  I  doubt  not,  we 
can  get  //,  you  know." 
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A  deep  groan  ^vas  heard  from  the  sofa. 

*'  She  is  awakening,  and  I  will  leave 
you  to  inquire  ;  but,  I  fear,  my  dear 
mother,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  muster  a 
quarter  of  the  two  hundred  pounds." 

**  Two  hundred  pounds!'*  exclaimed 
Miss  Peters;  "two  hundred  pounds  ! 
oh  dear  !  my  lady,  most  thankfully,  most 
gladly  will  I  give  you — lend  you  ;  oh 
yes,  I  will  fetch  you  the  money  this  mo- 
ment/' 

With  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm,  her 
ladyship  laid  hold  on  Miss  Peters 's  arm, 
and  reseated  her  on  the  sofa^  from  which 
she  had  hastily  risen,  fully  persuaded  that 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  delirium, 
and  by  a  sign  with  her  hand  preventing 
Edward  from  leaving  the  room, 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dear;  I  am 
sorry  we  disturbed  you  by  talking." 

"  I  shall  never  be  composed  again  !" 
cried  she,  wildly  starling  up  ;  "  no  !  no  ! 
never,  never  !  but  wretch  as  I  am,  as  I 
ever  must  be,  I  am  not  so  wicked  as  that 
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neither  !  You  want  money — the  best  of 
mothers,  for  the  bestofsons,  wants  her  ouv/. 
money  !  oh  God  !  how  horrible  !  how 
verij  horrible  !*' 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  a  card-purse 
from  her  bosom,  and  suddenly  emptying 
it  on  the  table,  there  were  discovered  four 
bank-notes  of  a  hundred  each,  and  a  beau- 
tiful brilliant  broach,  that  appeared  to 
have  been  inclosed  in  the  bills. 

Absolute  astonishment  seized  both  the 
mother  and  the  son  ;  the  latter  returning, 
approached  the  table,  as  if  to  convince 
himself  of  the  truth  of  what  he  saw;  but 
ere  he  reached  it,  the  unhappy  girl  cried 
out  in  the  extreme  of  agony — "  Oh  do, 
do,  for  God's  sake  do  forgive  me!'*  and 
dropped  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Edward  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  the  property  before  him  had  been 
in  some  way  stolen  from  his  mother,  and 
though  deeply  shocked,  he  sincerely  com- 
miserated the  unhappy  being  who  had  thus 
thrown  herself  upon  their  mercy  ;  he  was 
astonished  at   the    magnitude   of  her  de* 
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predations,  and  not  noticing  the  deeper 
horror  which  spread  over  his  mother's 
features,  as  he  assisted  her  to  lift  the 
wretched  young  woman  on  the  Sofa,  he 
said — "  How  terrible  this  is  !  doubtless  she 
has  robbed  my  father  also/' 

In  a  tone  deep  as  the  grave,  yet  wild  as 
the  maniac,  lady  Welbrooke  shrieked — *^'No, 
Edward,  no  !  thy  father  has  robbed  her  /" 

The  truth,  the  dreadful  truth,  flashed  on 
the  son,  accompanied  with  a  remembrance 
that  added  to  its  horrors  tenfold.  He  was 
unable  to  assist  his  mother,  who  was,  on 
her  part,  nearly  as  senseless  as  the  unhappy 
being  she  would  have  assisted.  Edward 
laid  his  hand  on  the  bell,  but  lady  Wel- 
brooke,  making  a  great  effort  to  exert 
herself,  prevented  him,  pointing  to  Miss 
Peters,  whose  form,  in  the  position  in 
which  she  now  lay,  gave  evidence  of  the 
crime,  which,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  lady 
Welbrooke,  in  all  her  distress,  was  still 
anxious  to  conceal. 

By  the  use  of  aromatic  vinegar  and 
other  restoratives  jvithin  reach.  Miss  Pe- 
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(ers  soon  opened  her  eyes,  and  became 
sensible  of  what  had  passed.  Unable  to 
endure  the  recollection,  she  flung  herself 
on  her  knees  before  lady  Welbrooke  ;  she 
laid  her  face  on  the  floor,  torrents  of  tears 
poured  from  her  eyes,  her  very  soul  was 
dissolved  in  sorrow  and  shame. 

*'  Leave  us,  Edward,"  sai  I  lady  Wel- 
brooke;  **I  am  now  better;  I  shall  be 
able  to  support  myself  and  her;  but  do 
not  suffer  your  sisters  to  approach  this 
room." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  there  is  one 
question  I  must  ask,  one  on  which  all  the 
happiness  of  my  future  lifedepends — Miss 
Peters,"  continued  he,  "  answer  me  ;  was 
it  originally  your  plan,  or  your  be- 
trayer's, to  lay  this  guilt  at  my  door  ?  That 
such  a  thing  was  thought  of,  I  now  know  ; 
tell  me  the  truth." 

*'  I  cannot  answer  you  ;  I  have  not  inju- 
red you ;  I  never  could  have  brought 
myself  to  be  so  very  base/' 

*^\kiwm  the  thing  was  thought  of ;  do 
not  injure  the  character  of  that  penitence 
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you   r'ppenrto  feel,  by  prevaricating  in  a 
moment  like  this.'* 

•*'It  was  his  lordship's  plan,  but  he 
changed  it,  and  considered  to  send  me  away 
clandestinely  ;  I  was  to  set  out  to-morrow 
night.  The  fatigue  of  preparing,  during 
the  hours  when  others  slept,  added  to  my 
fears  and  agitation,  rendered  me  ill,  and 
your  mother's  goodness  to  rae  was  more 
than  I  could  bear  ;  you  know  the  rest." 

This  was  pronounced    at    intervals,  and 
with    difficulty,     accompanied     by    every 
mark  of  agonizing  contrition  and  irreme- 
diable  sorrow.     Lady  Welbrooke  beheld, 
with  all   the    distress  of  compassion,    the 
frightful    wreck    of  youth,    beauty,     and 
innocence   before  her.     She  trembled  on 
the  remembrance  that  this  fallen  being  had 
been     the    beloved    companion    of    one 
daughter,  the   instructress  of  another,  and 
although  aware  that   the    latter  could  not 
have  suffered,    yet  she  dreaded  both  the 
contamination  and  the  sorrow  to  which  the 
other  was  subjected  ;   but    every   thought 
of  this  kind,  as  it  glanced    rapidly  over 
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her  mind,  only  rendered  her  the  more 
anxious  to  conceal  the  fact,  and  she  was 
urging  the  necessity  of  it  to  Edward,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  lord 
Welbrooke  entered. 

*'  Bolt  that  door,  my  lord,  T  beg  of}  ou." 
His  lordship  did  as  he  was  requested, 
ere  he  cast  his  eye  forward,  and  perceived 
the  third,  and,  to  him,  most  interesting 
person  in  the  group.  Her  swollen  eyes, 
her  disordered  person,  and  the  deathy  pale- 
ness of  his  wife  and  son,  instantly  revealed 
the  truth  to  him.  He  started,  staggered 
back  towards  the  door,  which  not  yielding 
to  his  disordered  hand,  he  dropped  into 
a  chair,  and  became  almost  senseless,  with 
the  confusion  of  conscious  guilt;  his  face 
was  alternately  purpled  with  shame,  and  pale 
with  terror.  Haughtiness  and  petulance 
were  alike  banished  from  every  feature,  and 
he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  injured  as  if 
he  were  at  the  immediate  tribunal  of  Hea- 
ven, stript  of  all  subterfuge,  and  all  hope  of 
escape,  a  naked,  trembling  sinner* 
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At  the  first  glance  of  his  person,  Miss 
Peters  gave  a  terrible  shriek,  and  agaih 
sunk  fainting,  and,  as  Edward  believed, 
dying,  such  was  the  terrible  expression 
of  her  features.  Lord  Welbrooke  started^ 
and  advanced  a  step  towards  her ;  he  met 
the  eye  of  his  son  ;  he  glanced  on  the  pale 
face  of  his  wife,  and  he  suak  again  upon 
his  seat,  shaking  in  every  limb,  conscious* 
how  much  he  was  despised,  and  how  much 
he  merited  contempt. 

Still  this  scene,  in  which  so  much  wa« 
felt,  so  much  even  communicated,  wa^ 
silent,  save  that  groans,  unbidden  groans, 
burst  from  the  very  heart  of  his  lordship, 
sis  ne  threw  his  head  with  frenzied  liio- 
tion  against  the  wall  for  support.  Lady 
Welbrook-e,  gently  resigning  her  charge^ 
hastened  to  him,  and  untied  his  craVat^ 
and  bathed  his  temples  with  eau-de-luc€^ 
As  her  hand  lay  on  his  forehead,  he  clasp- 
ed his  own  upon  it — *'  This  from  you, 
Emma  \  Oh,  it  is  too,  too  much  !" 

''  Come    near   the   window,"    said  heir 
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ladyship,  assisting  him  to  rise;  ''you  must 
have  air/' 

In  reaching  the  window,  his  lordship 
passed  the  table  where  lay  the  notes  and 
brilliants,  by  which  he  sought  toassistseduc- 
tion  and  escape  detection,  and  which  were 
given  with  profuseness  to  accomplish  a 
wicked  purpose,  denied  with  meanness  to 
every  good  one,  and  yet  had  been  the 
immediate  gift  of  that  very  wife  he  had 
so  lately  accused  of  possessing  them.  Again 
his  cheek  glowed  ;  he  fell  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  his  son^ — a  son  who  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  unutterable  tenderness 
he  had  ever  experienced  from  his 
mother*  the  «K>t«er  so  &c€uS€d  snd  Jnju* 
red. 

In  truth,  ten  minutes  before,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  inducecj 
Edward  to  believe  he  could  ever  experience 
any  other  sensation  towardjs  his  father 
but  that  of  decided,  unmitigated  contempt^ 
mingled  with  abhorrence  ;  but  he  now 
beheld  him  suffering,  humbled,  self-con- 
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demned,  penetrated  with  remorse,  over- 
come with  shame,  and  weeping  with  the 
very  bitterness  of  sorrow  ;  his  heart  was 
penetrated,  subdued.  Such  a  change  in 
one  so  cold  and  haughty  could  not  fail  to 
affect  a  stranger ;  how  much  more  must 
it  touch  a  son  who  had  ever  been  disposed 
to  love  his  father,  who  had  admired  his 
talents,  sought  his  kindness,  and  lamented 
a  thousand  times  that  the  sensibility  in 
which  others  delighted  was  so  rarely  turn- 
ed towards  his  own  family  !  He  now 
beheld  him  at  once  deploring  and  confi- 
ding, shedding  the  tears  of  bitter  contrition 
on  the  bosom  of  that  very  wife  he  had 
injured,  and^it  was  impossible  not  to  pity, 
not  to  reasure  him. 

Edward  took  his  father'-s  hand,  and 
gently  pressed  it  between  his  own.  The 
father  looked  up,  but  in  an  instant  with- 
drew it  ;  an  arrow  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword  pierced  his  very  heart,  his. 
every  feature  was  convulsed  with  agony, 
and  life  itself  seemed  ready  to  escape 
him. 
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How  little  can  even  the  pleasures  of 
successful  sin  repay  such  moments  as  these, 
even  were  there  no  hereafter  !  but  'tis  the 
sense  of  an  eternity,  and  an  eternal  judge, 
that  gives  the  pang,  and  gives  it  too  in 
mercy. 

Large  drops  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Ed- 
ward on  his  father's  forehead,  as  leaning 
tenderly  over  him,  he  at  once  condemned 
his  guilt,  commiserated  his  sufferings,  and 
compared  his  present  feelings  with  what 
they  might  have  been.  God  had  given 
him  all  things  richly  to  enjoy  ;  his  inheri- 
tance from  nature  washealth,  talents,  friends, 
and  riches  ;  he  had  married  beauty,  virtue, 
and  wealth,  and  his  union  was  crowned 
by  a  family  of  the  highest  promise  ;  what 
was  wanting  to  him  but  himself?  In  the 
wide  world  he  had  no  enemy  but  his  own 
heart,  no  trouble  but  his  own  conduct; 
of  the  three  around  him,  on  whom  he  had 
settled  infamy,  sorrow,  and  reproach^ 
he  could  have  made  a  happy  wife,  a  vene- 
rating son,  a  grateful  dependent — Oh, 
what  a  sad  reverse  ! 
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Lady  Welbrooke  percei^ving  the  mel- 
tings of  nature,  and  the  yearnings  of 
compassion  in  her  son,  ventured  to  speak, 
and  strongly  recommending  his  father  to 
his  care,  mentioned  an  intention  of  setting 
out  immediately  for  London. 

Lord  Welbrooke  evidently  felt  an  acces- 
sion of  misery. 

^' My  lord,  you  cannot  surely  doubt 
ine;  my  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to 
you,  and  I  will  never  withdraw  from  my 
duty  ;  but  I  require  from  you  aw  exertion 
which  may  render  my  efforts  useful  to 
saving  us  all  from  this  reproach.  It  is  my 
intention  to  take  tjhis  unhappy  creature 
to  town  myself,  under  pretence  of  obtain- 
ing the  best  medical  advice;  I  shall  go 
alone/' 

''  Impossible  1"  cried  Edward  ;  "  ill  and 
agitated  as  you  are,  it  is  impossible  !  I 
will  accompany  you/* 

''  Not  for  the  world  !  you  are  the  last 
person  who  can  go ;  you  who  Heaven 
itself  has  interposed   to  save  from — '' 

Till  now,    the   viscount  was  not  aware 
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that  the  full  extent  of  his  guilt,  his  inten- 
tions respecting  his  son,  were  known  ;  he 
started,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  Edward,  into  his  own  chamber, 
where  the  tenderness  of  the  son,  and  the 
full  confession  of  the  father,  it  is  probable, 
saved  the  latter  from  madness,  such  was 
the  severity  of  his  sufferings  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  lady  Welbrooke 
and  her  unhappy  charge  were  on  the  road 
to  London,  and  imitating  the  example  of 
his  mother.  In  whose  decided  strength  of 
character  was  mingled  the  most  ex- 
quisite tenderness,  Edward  had  persuaded 
his  father  to  take  a  long  ride  on  horseback. 
On  their  return,  the  viscounf  pleading 
fatigue,  and  looking  ill,  retired  to  his  own 
room,  and  Edward  applied  himself  to  com- 
forting Adelaide,  which  was  to  him  no  easy 
task,  so  decidedly  was  he  the  foe  to  every 
species  of  dissimulation,  and  the  artless 
inquiries  and  fears  of  Adelaide  were  cru- 
elly'distressing  to  him.  But  the  necessity 
of  caution   increased,  for  an  express,  the 
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following  morning,  informed  him  that 
Miss  Peters,  in  consequence  of  her  violent 
agitation,  had  been  so  ill  as  to  render  her 
unable  to  proceed,  and  of  course  the 
jjQurney  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  distress- 
ing delay. 

True  to  her  intention,  lady  Welbrooke, 
though  a  severe  sufferer  both  in  mind  and 
body,  continued  to  be  the  sole  attendant 
on  the  unhappy  girl,  whom  she  eventually 
placed  in  respectable  country  lodgings  ; 
having  no  longer  any  fear  of  an  eclaircisse- 
ment,  she  then  accepted  her  son's  offer 
of  attending  her  home,  who  saw  with 
sincere  grief  that  the  exertion  she  had  gone 
through  had  greatly  affected  her  health, 
and  apparently  added  many  years  to  her 
age.  In  reply  to  his  observations  on  his 
father's  penitence,  she  rarely  spoke,  being 
unwilling  to  damp  his  hopes  of  permanent 
good  arising  from  this  shocking  occurrence, 
and  unable  to  share  them. 

In  silence  she  had  endured  various  afflic- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  and  often  had 
she     witnessed      those    strong    emotions 
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which  afFected  Edward  so  much  ;  the 
effect  was  of  coarse^  to  a  considerable 
degree,  lessened  in  her;  but  as  she  still  felt 
if,  as  her  heart  was  still  moved  by  sorrows 
which  were  sincere,  though  mutable,  it 
was  no;  wotider  that  Edward  'was  touched 
so  deeply,  and  that  his  young  bosom  %vas 
animated  by  the  same  exp-ectatlons,  and 
alive  to  the  same  ardent  affections  and 
conclusions,  whi'ch  :  twenty  years  befoi'e 
had  rendered  the  offender  almost  more 
dear  for  his  offence.  > 
•  Although  lady  Welbrooke  was  willing, 
and  even  desirous  that  her  son  should  thus 
hope,  and  thiis  think:  of  his  father,  yet  she 
was  also  desirous  that  he  should  have,  a 
deep  and  proper  sense  of  the  eiiormity  of 
that  crime  which  was  the  source  ofso  much 
misery,,  and  a  thorough  contempt  for  that 
infatuating  weakness  w^hich  yields  to  everv 
temptation,  and  instead  of  taking  up  arms 
against  the  passions,  employs  qualities, 
attainments,  and'  powers  in  their  service, 
jtermitting  neither    experience  to  teach, 
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nor  suffering  to  warn  from  the  rocks 
*vi  here  peace  and  honour  have  been  wrecked 
before.  A  man  ever  sinning  and  ever 
repenting  cannot  fail  in  time  either  to 
harden  his  heart  beyond  all  hopes  of 
pardon,  or  injure  his  peace  beyond  all 
probability  of  recovery  ;  he  sows  misery, 
and  reaps  destruction. 

That  the  viscount,  when  with  a  certain 
set  of  companions,  had  been  from  time  to 
time  subject  to  the  vice  of  private  gaming, 
Edward  well  knew,  and  knew  that  it  was* 
on  that  account  his  mother  would  never 
resign  the  right  of  holding  the  property 
already  mentioned,  although  she  never 
failed  giving  him  the  income  of  it,  which 
was,  together  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  own  estate,  devoted  to  selfish  gratifi- 
<:ations  of  one  kind  or  other;  and  although 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  devoid 
of  affection  for  his  son,  of  whose  talents 
and  conduct  he  was  justly  proud,  he 
was  yet  at  this  very  time  so  far  embarrassed, 
as  to  render  him  anxious  to  procure  a 
marriage   for   him    of  so  advantageous  a 
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nature  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any- 
other  settlement.  The  perpetual  vexa- 
tions he  experienced  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  vicious  pursuits,  kept  his  temper 
in  a  continual  ferment,  and  rendered  those 
surrounding  blessings,  which  should  have 
been  the  aliment  of  comfort  to  him,  its 
chiefest  bane.  Edward,  the  mild,  concili- 
ating boy,  the  virtuous,  enlightened 
youth,  had  grown  up  a  perpetual  thorn  in 
his  side.  He  felt  that  he  had  injured  hinij- 
injured,  too,  the  mother  he  idolized  ;  that 
the  time  would  come  when  he  would  see 
the  extent  of  that  mischief  he  now  only 
guessed,  and  that  if  be  spared  his  person, 
he  would  at  least  load  his  memory  with 
execrations. 

When  lady  Welbrooke  met  her  lord, 
she  communicated  to  him  the  only  event 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  and  then  dropped 
for  ever  all  reference  to  an  event  which 
it  was  evident  had  shortened  her  span  of 
existence,  for  it  had  added  many  years  to 
K   S 
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her  brow.  The  observations  of  her  uncon- 
scious girls  not  only  forced  this  truth  upon 
him,  but  so  continually  referred  to  that 
horrible  circumstance,  which  could,  not 
fail  being  uppermost  on  all  their  minds 
in  some  shape  or  other,  that  lord  W^l- 
brooke  took  refuge  from  the  arrows  thus 
inEicted,  by  setting  out  on  a  tour  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

.  After  his  departure,  Edward  pursued 
his  journey  to  the  north,  with  a  heart  that 
had  been  so  severely  oppressed,  that  even 
the  flame  of  youthful  love  was  damped, 
and  that  of  hope  almost  extinct.  In  fact, 
the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  deep  was 
his  trouble;  and  although  he  pitied  his 
father,  and  had  really  forgiven  him  for 
entertaining  the  most  cruel  design  that 
man  can  form  against  man,  he  yet  felt  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  having  such  a  father, 
and  a  degree  of  conscious  guilt  hung  over 
him,  as  if  he  were  presuming  too  far  in 
offering  himself  (thus  connected)  to  the 
virtuous  family  he  was  visiting,  especially 
to  the  pure  and  artless  Louisa. 
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Depressed  by  these  sad  thoughts,  no 
wonder  the  appearance  of  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie, with  all  his  showy  qualities  and 
extraordinary  advantages,  appalled  hiai, 
especially  when  he  found  that  his  friend 
Henry  seemed  as  much  .bewitched  by 
them,  as  even  a  love-sick  maid  could  be. 
Every  moment  they  were  alone  together, 
Henry  was  descanting  on  the  matchless 
courage,  the  glowing  virtues,  the  high- 
commanding  step,  and  heroic  mi^n  of 
Donald.  It  wa5  evident  that  lady  Mow- 
bray delighted  in  him,  and  even  sir  Francis 
admired  him  far  more  than  any  other  of 
the  many  agreeable  people  around  him ; 
but  all  these  things  wer<e  light  in  compa- 
rison of  that  intelligence  which  beamed 
in  the  lucid  eye  and  mantling  blush  of 
Louisa,  seen  only  by  the  awakened  eye 
of  the  lover,  but  felt  in  the  inmost  reces^ 
ses  of  his  heart. 

These  doubts  and  fears,  the  genuine 
offspring  both  of  tnodesty  pnd  love, 
were  still  operating,  when  sir  Francis  an4 
his  family  returned  from  paying;  their  last 
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yuties  to  the  general,  and  were  welcomed 
by  Edward  ;  for  he  could  not  help  perceiv- 
ing a  melancholy  in  the  air  of  Louisa, 
beyond  that  which  the  occasion  called  for, 
and  he  well  knew  her  to  be  superior  to 
all  affectation;  but  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  his  stay  served  to  divert  his  fears. 

'When  Henry  went  first  abroad,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  servant  who  was  a  son 
of  one  of  the  tenants,  who  returned  with 
him  ;  and  in  order  to  give  this  youth  the 
power  of  Spending  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble \vith  his  friends,  Henry  had  gone  into 
Scotland  without  him,  and  travelled  too 
quickly  across  the  country,  when  returning, 
to  stop  and  take  him  up,  being  really  too 
much  engaged  by  his  love-affair  at  York 
to  think  of  dispatching  aletter  from  thence 
to  poor  Richard,  to  give  him  the  meeting. 
In  consequence  of  these  reiterated  move- 
ments in  the  family,  Richard  was  only 
enabled  to  follow  his  master  on  this  very 
day,  and  he  received  the  important  cre- 
dentialswhich  announced  the  circumstances 
which  hereafter  changed  the    colour   of 
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Henry's  fate,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend, 
who  had  likewise  letters  to  send. 

Louisa  had  also  a  letter,  and  on  giving 
it  into  the  servant's  hand,  her  colour 
changed,  and  she  shed  tears;  her  mind 
was  evidently  occupied  on  those  who  were 
far  away,  and  as  the  affection  which  had 
ever  subsisted  between  the  brother  and 
sister  justified  the  idea,  Edward  endeavour- 
Icd  to  rest  upon  it,  and  persuade  himself 
that  the  fears  of  a  sister  called  into  fresh 
action  by  the  sight  of  Richard,  and  the 
previous  writing  of  her  letter,  accounted 
for  the  depression  of  her  spirits. 
1  '  As  Edward  returned  through  the  planta- 
tions, sir  Francis  proposed  that  they  should 
all  accompany  him,  and  he  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  offering  his  arm  to  Louisa, 
which  she  accepted  with  a  constrained  and 
timid  air,  that  again  so  far  operated  on  the 
anxious  mind  of  Edward,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  commence  any  conversation  for 
some  time.  At  length  desirous  of  saying 
something,  though  despairing  of  being 
agreeable,  he  observed — "  I  suppose  we 
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must   now  drop   the  name  of  Mackenzfe 
entirely,  when  speaking  of  our  friend."   • 

''Indeed!'*  said  Louisa  with  much 
emotion;  *' by  what  name  must  we  call 
him?" 

"  I  understood  he  was  to  take  the  name 
of  Devereli/' 

*'  Yes^ — oh  yes— I  believe  so — I  had 
forgot *'      . 

Quick  succeeding  blushes  toM  Edward 
that  one  Mackenzie  was  remembered  but 
loo  well,  and  the  hopes  he  had  so  lately 
indulged  fell  to  the  ground  ;  Donald,  and 
not  Henry,  had  inspired  her  emoltion>  and 
called  even  upon  her  tears.  The  ;thoiight 
IV^as  misery,  and  as  it  gained  upon  his  mind, 
*he  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  receded 
from  his  view,  the  forms  of  beauty  that 
surrounded  him  in  Y  herb>  tree>  fruit, 
i^nd  flower^,"  faded  before  him,  and^he 
whom  he;deei^»ed  its  very  essenice,  thoMgh 
she  hung  upon  his  arm,  yet  seemed  to  have 
ceased  one  part  of  her  existence — for  she 
existed  not  for  him. 
.    The  more  Edward  ruminated,  the  more 
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his  heart  desponded;  and  as  he  wrung  the 
hand  of  sir  Francis  at  parting,  they  appear- 
ed thoroughly  to  understand  each  other, 

Edward  mentioned  an  intention  of  re- 
turning to  Oxford  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  sir 
Francis  advised  him  to  do  so — "  It  is  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  time,  my  young 
iriend  ;  and/'  he  added,  smiling,  "  time  is 
your  best  friend;  it  will  do  every  thing  for 
you." 

Edward  pressed  the  hand  of  lady  Mow- 
bray, and  bowing,  silently  withdrew,  and 
was  quickly  out  of  sight ;  but  when  they 
had  turned  round,  he  stood  upon  a  little 
mound,  where  he  watched  the  receding 
steps  of  Louisa,  until  the  intervening  trees 
bereft  him  of  the  sight,  when  lifting  up 
his  heart  to  Heaven,  for  blessings  on  her 
head,  he  turned,  and,  with  "  melancholy 
£teps,and  slow,'*  resumed  his  way. 

As  all  were  silent,  and  all,  ev^n  Louisa> 

doubtlessly  felt  some  pain  on  parting  with 

Edward,    whose    gentle    sadness,    perfect 

amenity,  and   active  kindness,  could   not 
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fail  to  endear  him  to  all  who  had  intimacy 
with  him,  sir  Fmncis^  by  way  of  chat,  ob- 
served, that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
lord  Glenfalloch  that  morning,  which  he 
was  sorry  to  say  he  had  not  half  read,  being 
so  much  engaged  with  the  dispatches  to 
Henry  at  the  time  he  received  it. 

On  entering  the  house,  Louisa  took  care 
to  remind  him  of  it,  and  he  therefore  took 
it  from  his  writing-desk  and  read  it  aloud. 

His  lordship  began  with  thanking  the 
baronet  for  his  attentions  to  his  nephew, 
whom  he  declared  he  had  found  a  young 
man  of  such  extraordinary  personal  advan- 
tages and  endowments,  as  to  be  highly  gra- 
tifying to  him  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  aware  that  those  very  qualities  must  be 
disadvantageous  to  himself,  if  any  impres- 
sion were  left  on  the  minds  of  others  that 
he  could  have  been  found  capable  of  treat- 
ing such  a  youth  with  neglect  or  cruelty. 

He  entered  into  a  pretty  long  explana- 
tion of  his  motives  for  wishing  Donald  to 
have  embraced  any  liberal  profession,  ra- 
ther than  arms;   but,  at  the  same  time. 
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declared,  that  had  the  impulse  felt  by 
the  young  man  been  properly  explained, 
he  should  long  ago  have  yielded  to  his 
wishes.  He  said,  that  although  he  had  not 
followed  him  into  the  Highlands,  to  force 
upon  him  necessary  money,  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  stay,  yet  he  had  carefully  paid 
his  debts  in  Edinburgh,  as  soon  as  he  could 
collect  them  ;  and  had  considered  himself 
as  only  performing  an  act  of  duty,  in  ab- 
staining from  further  interference  with  him, 
and  leaving  him,  for  a  time,  to  those  en- 
joyments, and  that  choice,  which  he  had 
embraced  as  a  visionary,  but  which,  it  was 
probable,  he  would  abandon  on  rational 
groundsj  and  be  the  wiser  and  better  for 
the  experiment,  seeing  that  his  very  errors 
were  but  the  excesses  of  a  noble  nature. 

'•'  True,  very  true/'  said  lady  Mowbray, 
warmly. 

''  But  if  all  this  be  true/*  said  sir  Francis, 
'*  of  which  I  cannot  doubt,  it  strikes  me 
tliat  Donald  is  very  extravagant,  not  very 
Just,  and  positively  ungrateful/* 

Louisa's  cheek  glowed  to  very  burning. 
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"  Young  men  of  Jiis  character  are  often 
profuse ;  what  trouble  have  you  had  with 
Henry  ^  he,  poor  fellow^  has  had  nobody 
to  take  that  trouble — lord  Glenfalloch  was 
abroad/* 

^'  You  wrong  Henry,  lady  Mowbray;  he 
^as  never  inclined  to  be  expensive  from 
another  person's  purse ;  he  has  too  just  a 
spirit  of  independence,  too  much  honesty 
for  such  conduct  as  this." 

All  were  silent. 

"  But  if  Henry  had  been  mean  enough 
to  run  into  debt,  foolish  enough  to  throw 
away  money  (which  he  has  at  times,  per- 
haps), yet  do  you  think  he  would  have 
spurned  the  hand  that  upheld  him,  cast 
reflections  on  the  kindness  or  the  genero- 
sity he  had  already  experienced,  and,  from 
a  difference  of  inclination  or  opinion, 
dared  to  asperse  a  character  of  known  in- 
tegrity and  tried  friendship  ?'* 

"I  don't  think  he  would — indeed  I  am 
sure  he  would  not ;  there  never  did  exist  a 
more  affectionate  heart;  but,  when  warm- 
tempered   people    are    crossed    in    their 
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wishes,    they  say,  much    more   than    they 
mean."  ^  r         ; 

"  True  ;  but  th^y  jp^^not  repeat  what 
they  have  so  said;  pn  jthe  .cpntrary,  they 
perceivetheir.er/or,  an^.  are  eager  to  make 
reparation.  I  hav.e  often  crossed  Henry  ; 
and,  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  h,e  has  called  me 
a  frumpish  old  fellow  ;  and,.;perhaps,  wish- 
ed me  at — — no  matter,;  his  heart  came 
round  instantly — he  met  me  with  altered 
looks^— andJ  read  that  I  was  forgiyeu  in  his 
tones  of  address.'* 

*'  It  is  very  probablC:  that  Donald  did  not 
know  his  uncle  had  paid  his  debts.'* 

*' Then  why  did  he.;ipt  endeavour  to  pay 
some  of  them,  at  least,  himself?  the  credi- 
tors of  a  young  man  in  his  situation  are 
generally  lodging-house  keepers,  tailors, 
and  others,  who  eani  their  bread;  not  to 
pay  such  debts  is  the  height  of  injustice,  it 
is  cruelty." 

"  True,  sir  Francis,  it  iHj  when  people 
tldnkr 

''  Lady  Mowbray,  Scotchmen  all  tJdnkj, 
they  are  a  nation  of  thinkers,  and. they  al-j 
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ways  think  on  their  debts,  or  they  would 
never  hold  the  high  rank  they  do  among 
all  the  people  on  earth;  'tis  their  peculiar 
characteristic  ;  and  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  a  young  man,  who  was  an  orphani 
without  fortune,  educated  by  a  woman  of 
talent  and  peculiar  opinion,  and  obliged 
to  a  distant  relation  for  the  means  of  life^ 
should  escape  the  necessity  of  thinking,  I 
cannot  tell." 

''I  consider  myself  under  the  highest 
obligation  to  his  courage.  I  shall  never 
forget  what  a  wonderful  creature  we  all 
thought  him." 

*'  'Tis  very  right  for  both  you  and  me  to 
be  grateful  to  him  ;  but  we  are  not  there- 
fore to  misconceive  what  is  good  or  evil  in 
his  character ;  you  wrong  me,  I  am  sure, 
if  you  do  not  think  that  I  have  every  in- 
clination to  serve  him.  I  do,  however, 
sincerely  rejoice  that  he  is  not  cast  in  the 
same  circle  with  your  son  ;  for  though  I 
think  he  will  make  a  very  fine  fighting  he- 
ro, yet  I  think  him  ill  calculated  for  a 
friend— -I  admire  a  comet,  but  have  no  dc- 
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Sire  to  see  it  approach  my  own  hemi- 
sphere." 

*'  He  may  have  his  faults,  but  he  has 
great  sensibility  ;  his  affection  for  his  aunt 
won  my  heart,  I  confess/* 

*'  And  I  believe  his  want  of  affection  for 
old  Sawney  lost  mine.  Sensibility  is  a  spe^ 
cies  of  witchcraft;  we  are  all  spell-bound 
by  it ;  a  fine  speech  and  a  tear  are  a  sort 
of  incantation,  which  we  yield  to  implicit- 
ly, without  considering  how  far  the  spirit 
which  utters  it  is  governed  by  the  '  foul 
fiend." 

"  There  is  no  virtue  where  there  is  no 
sensibility,  sir  Francis." 

"  True;  but  there  is  plenty  of  sensibi- 
lity without  virtue  ;  if  sensibility  is  not  en- 
forced by  religion  and  virtue,  by  a  sense 
of  duty  and  a  love  of  goodness,  what  bene- 
fit does  it  confer  on  society  ?  and  what 
good  does  it  do  the  possessor  ?  poor  Mrs. 
Tremor  is  a  slave  to  sensibility,  but  she  is 
utterly  void  of  compassion,  we  all  know  ; 
and  Mr.  Lawless,  whose  ready  shilling  and 
sympathetic  tear  tti^ke    him    emulous   of 
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being  called  the  mncle  Toby  of  ©ur  day, 
suffers  his  natural  children  to  be  brought 
up  at  the  parish  workhouse  ;  and  can  see 
eyes,  the  very  countei'part  of  his  ovvn^  dart- 
ing from  their  bbney  sockets,  pursue  his 
carriage- wheels  in  vain  to  catch  a  few 
halfpence,  the  usual  gift  of  souls  more 
coarsely  moulded." 

**  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  mockery  of 
sensibility  myself,  to  despise  it  thorough- 
ly—-but  still " 

'*  Still  you  cling  to  it ;  Idid  not  think 
you  had  been  so  very  a  woman,  lady  Mow- 
bray/* 

*'  Blame  yourself,  sir  Francis  ;  you  pre- 
sented me  with  the  most  perfect  picture  of 
sensibility  I  have  ever  seen ;  my  heart  bow- 
ed to  it  in  your  image,  and  many  yeare 
have  only  confirmed  my  allegiance,  and. 
rendered  my  homage  more  dear/' 

"You  are  a  \^ry  handsome  flatterer,  and 
V^ere*  even  then/9  very  handsome  induce- 
ment ;  I  believe  my  selfishness  had,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
xny  sensibility ;  but  so  far  as  I  was  compas- 
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sio^iate,  SO  far  as  I  was  pure  in  my.as&ist- 
ance,  so  far  give  me  prai,se  only — say  no- 
thing of  my  sensibilily,  I  beseech  yo\i;  'tis 
a  sandy  foundation,  or>  which  neither  vir- 
-tu€,  nor  happiness  can  rest;  but  though 
not  a  foundatioi:i>  ^tis  a. beautiful , pa rx  in 
fhe  superstructure  of  either,  and-^^ac^f^  jis 
imperfect  without  it."  .,  ,.,  .^ 

ThisjwaB  the  general  wajjn  which  any 
cpn^ei-sation  appr.oachii>g  to  ; argument 
.HSually  ended  between  sir.  Frajacis,  anfJi.hjs 
jlady,  therefore  such  conversation  rarely 
left  that  disposition  to  soreness  ,and  irrita- 
tion which  is  ia;p;jtf  li?  ,aifecl  ,e,v.^9,  th^  b^t 
rdisppsed  ^ninds,  either ^.in';.t,heraselye^.ror 
their  hearers.  ;|  ^j  jjjj^^io  1;     ' 

Louisa,  in  Itstenipg  to  t^iis,  had  felt,,  in 
the  first  place,  angry  at  her  father,  belieV'- 
ing  that  he . was  talking  at  her ;  but  she 
concluded,  from  the, progress  and  termina- 
tion of  the  discourse,  that  she  was  mistaken, 
and  thence  induced  to  consider  over  again 
what  her  father  had  said  respecting  Do- 
nald;  and  she  wasclearly;  of  opinion,  that 
her  mother  had  altogether  the  better  side. 
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not  only  because  it  is  always'  better- to 
think  good  than  evil,  but  because  it  was 
all  nonsense  to  suppose  that  Donald  was 
not  as  good  as  he  was  handsome.  '  • 

Edward  still  lingered,  unable  t6  go/yet 
conscious  that  he  staid  to  little  purpose  ; 
still  the  impatience  natural  to  a  lover,  the 
torment  of  suspense,  at  one  time,  and  the 
little  flickerings  of  hope  which  light  on  the 
most  timid  hearts^  at  others;  might  have 
induced  him  to  venture  something  like  de- 
claration, if  he  had  not  been  cautioned 
against  it  by  sir  Francis,  who  feared  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  daughter's  mind, 
such  a  step  might  have  rendered  him  an 
object  of  disgust  to  her,  and  who  trusted 
that  in  a  few  months  the  absence  of  Do- 
nald would  have  healed  the  wound,  and 
then  she  would  receive  pleasure  in  the  so- 
ciety of  one  whose  disposition  and  taste 
were  so  perfectly  congenial  to  her  own, 
that  were  her  heart  really  disengaged^  he 
could  not  fail  to  ensure  its  approbation^ 
and  eventually  its  affection. 

When  Edward  was  actually  gone,  little 
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as  he  had  appe^rred  to  amuse  or  interest 
Louisa^  yet  she  was  sensible  of  his  loss; 
he  had  supplied  Henry  to  her;  and  though 
Henry  was  not  what  he  had  been,  yet  still 
He  was  very  dear ;  and  the  little  attentions 
of  Edward,  and  especially  his  information, 
his  poetic  taste,  "and  the  power  they  had  of 
talking  over  the  fine  scenes  they  had  late- 
ly viewed  together,  had  rendered  him  a 
most  desirable  corfiparjion, 

,  Sir  Francis  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  was 
missed  by  her,  and  that  the  hoUrs  she  was 
wont  to  spend  with  him  in  their  usual  sit- 
ting-parlour, were  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
confined  to  her  own  dressing-room  ;  but 
he  little  thought  they  were  given  to  the 
dangerous  but  fascinating  employment  of 
reading,  again  and  again,  the  letter  of  Do- 
nald, of  retracing  the  hours  she  had  spent 
with  him,  and  penning  sonnets  to  the  bank 
where  he  had  sat,  the  tree  which  he  ad- 
mired. If  she  sung  an  air,  it  was  Scotch 
minstrelsy  ;  if  she  took  up  a  book,  it  had 
no  charm,  save  that  which  associated  it 
with  the  land  of  Ossian  and  of  Donald;  and 
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never  did  imagination  present  her  with  a 
dress,  a  character,  or  an  adventure  she  wish- 
ed for,  save  to  be  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake/* 
the  fair  Matilda  in  her  high  tower,  '*  Bessy 
Bell,^*  or  "  Mary  Gray/* 

Incessant  thought  and  r^tles^  suspense 
produced  its  usual  effect ;  Louisa  became 
pale,  inanimate,  and  indifferent  to  all 
around  her;  her  birds,  her  flowers,  evert 
her  poor  pensioners,  ceased  to  interest  her; 
'*  hooks  were  but  formal  dullness,  tedious 
friends;'*  although  the  same  could  not  be 
said  of  newspapers,  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  assumed  a  new  and  over- 
bearing interest  with  her. 

Lady  Mowbray  watched  every  turn  of 
her  countenance,  every  action  that  indica- 
ted the  state  of  her  feelings,  with  all  the 
liveliest  emotion  of  maternal  love  ;  but 
she  sought  not,  by  any  direct  question,  to 
break  the  silence  wliich  subsisted  between 
them,  not  from  reserve,  but  delicacy.  vShe 
believed  that  Louisa  was  struggling  to  over- 
come her  preference  for  Donald,  under 
the  idea  that   it  was   not   returned ;  lady 
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Mowbray  believing  this  idea  utterly  ground- 
less, sometimes  longed  to  whisper  hope  and 
comfort  to  her  daughter;  but  the  recol- 
lection that  sir  Francis  had  set  his  heart  on 
seeing  her  another's,  forbade  this  commu- 
nication, and  compelled  her  to  permit  that 
struggle  to  continue,  which,  in  tormenting 
the  daughter,  necessarily  extended  its 
keenest  powers  of  torture  to  the  mother's 
bosom. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Henr,y's  letters  to  his  friends  were  few 
and  short,  the  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged  being  of  the  most  active^nd  suc- 
cessful kind ;  and  that  which  was  received 
from  him  the  beginning  of  November,  an- 
nounced an  expectation  that  something 
very  decisive  would  take  place  before  they 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

"  That  something,"  said  the  baronet, 
''  has  been  done  ere  now,  but  it  may  be 
some  time  ere  we  hear  it;  in  order  to  give 
us  an  early  chance,  suppose  we  go  once 
more  to  London  ;  it  will  amuse  Louisa, 
and  it  is  right  she  should  have  amusement  ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  go  till  spring,  but  *tis  of 
little  consequence — we  will  go  next  week 
—as  soon  as  you  please,  in  short/* 

Louisa's  eyes  darted  from  beneath  their 
silken  lashes  a  stream  of  lambent  fire  ;  but 
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it  was  instantly  followed  by  a  tear,  as  she 
murmured  her  thanks  for  his  indulgence. 

Sir  Francis,  as  he  looked  on  this  tremu-. 
lous  drop,  and  considered  it  as  the  off- 
spring less  of  gratitude  than  conscious 
weakness,  felt  all  the  father  in  his  hearty 
afid  with  difficulty  checked  the  rheum 
which  moistened  his  own  eyelids.  "  I, 
hope,  my  love,  to  see  you  a  little  more 
gay,"  said  he;  "  you  are  going  for  the  first 
time  into  the  world  since  you  became  in- 
dependent.*' 

"Independent!"  said  Louisa,  forcing  a 
smile ;  "  you  have  always  told  me  women 
never  could  be  independent." 

*'  I  told  you  but  too  truly,  that  women 
can  scarcely  ever  be  wholly  independent, 
and  therefore  it  is  for  their  happiness  to 
hold  themselves  in  a  state  of  submission  to 
others  ;  but  that  independence  of  circum- 
stances which  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  they 
have  not  only  a  right  to  enjoy,  but,  as  the 
agents  of  Providence,  they  are  called  upon 
to  distribute  wisely.  Although  it  would 
ill  become  you,  Louisa,  to  slight  my  per- 
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son  or  despite  my  adxAce,  tecause  you  no 
longer  need  my  support  in  pecuniary  mat- 
ters^ yet  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  ccn- 
trol  your  taste,  or  pry  into  your  charities 
respecting  the  disposal  of  that  which  is- 
strictly  your  owni  .iThdre;  is  but  one  case 
in  which  I  could  interfere,  and  I  should  be 
foolish  in  doing  it  thenv"  - ;    ,      .    '  i -y 

''  Pray  tell  me,  that  *I  may  be  .tempted^ 
to  try  you,  because  I  think  there  would  be 
something  ricw  in .  seeing  you   do  some- 
thing foolish." 

Sir  Francis  was  delighted  to  hear  her 
jest ;  and  he  almost  regretted  saying  any 
thing  that  could  chase  away  that  dimpled 
smile  which  had.  of  late  so  rarely  visited 
hjer  cheek  ;  hut  his.  heart  was  in  the  sitb* 
ject,  and  iie  IrepliedTry^*^  Were  I  to  see  you 
oi)/the"pQi^t  of  giving  yourself  to  on;e  un- 
worthy of  yog^,  I  should  tell  you  not  to 
throw  away  your  money  on  him — and 
would  not  that  be  foolish  ?  fox  in  giv-ing 
yourself,  Louisa,  would  you  not  bestow. 
that  which  no  money  could  purchase,  no 
power  restore  to  your  mother  or  me?'* 
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*'  Marriage  is  not  death/*  said  Louisa, 
trembling  at  the  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
and  deeply  penetrated  with  the  tone  of 
tender  solemnity  with  which  he  spoke; 
'^  marriage  is  not  death  ;  it  would  not  ne- 
cessarily separate  me  from  my  parents.'* 

'^  To  manv,  marriage  is  not  a  state  in 
which  the  heart  experiences  much  diversi- 
ty of  feeling;  but  to  you,  Louisa,  it  will 
be  either  the  death  or  the  life  of  happi- 
ness— not  immediatelly,  perhaps,  but  pro- 
gressively ;  your  heart  is  formed  to  find 
pleasure  only  in  attachment  ;  cares,  ambi- 
tions, hopes,  fears,  and  expectations,  with 
you,  will  centre  in  one  little  spot ;  and  if 
you  are  not  happy  in  your  family,  you 
will  know  no  other  happiness;  nor  can 
you  be  moderately  happy  ;  'tis  the  error  of 
your  nature  to  be  subject  to  extremes; 
and  though  your  religious  principles  will 
govern  your  conduct,  yet  even  they  will 
never  wholly  eradicate  this  tendency." 

"'But  according  to  yoitr  ]0wn  descrip- 
tion of  me,  I  may  be  very  happy  with  the 

VOL.  II.  L 
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naan  I  love,  although  I  am  le[t  without 
those  gewgaws  of  fortune^  which  help  to 
gild  the  path  of  life  to  other  women/' 

Sir  Francis  was  struck  with  the  convic- 
tion that  Louisa  had  thought  more  on  this 
subject  than  he  had  suspected,  and  his 
heart  ached  with  the  idea;  he  could  not 
reply  to  her,  but  suddenly  clasping  her  to 
his  breast,  he  exclaimed — '*  Remember, 
Louisa,  that  you  are  my  onljj  child  !*'  and 
-with  these  words  he  left  her,  as  if  overpower- 
ed by  his  feelings. 

Louisa  was  much  affected  ;  but  as  her 
emotion  subsided,  she  began  to  ponder  on 
these  words;  did  her  father  simply  mean 
to  tell  her  that  she  held  his  happiness  in 
her  hands,  being  his  sole  hope,  and  the 
prop  of  his  house  ?  or  did  he,  by  refer- 
rino-  to  the  large  estate  of  which  she  was 
the  heiress,  warn  her  against  those  insidi- 
ous addresses  which  might  be  made  to  her 
on  the  score  of  fortune  ?  ''  If  this  were  the 
case,  he  might  be  perfectly  at  ease  ;  her 
heart  was  already  safe  in  another's  keeping, 
and   that  other  the  most  noble,  generous. 
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and  Independent  of  men,  one  who  loved 
her  only  for  herself.'* 

It  may  be  said,  "how  could  Louisa  know 
this?"  We  answer — *'  by  the-sanie  intui- 
tive knowledge  which  assures  every  young 
lady  in  love  that  her  beloved  is  faultless, 
and  that  his  passion  for  her  more  than 
equals  her  own  ;*'  and  we  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
so  good  a  right  to  make  the  conclusion 
as  Louisa  had,  for  although  Donald  was  as 
well  able  to  get  through  her  fortune  as 
any  young  man  could  be,  yet  when  he 
looked  ai  hei^,  he  certainly  never  thought 
of  it ;  when  she  was  out  of  sight,  her 
dirty  acres  might  perhaps  appear  no  un» 
pleasant  attendants,  especially  when  his 
purse  was  empty,  or  his  head  was:  full 
of  independence. 

In  a  short  time  the  family  of  sir  Francis 
were  settled  in  an  excellent  house  in 
Portman-square,  had  been  received  with 
unchanged  affection  by  lady  Selthorpe^ 
and  complimented  with  a  card  from 
L  2 
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colonel  Bellair.  Her  ladyship  was  thin, 
and^  m  despite  of  rouge,  her  features  were 
care-worn  and  haggard,  when  she  was 
silent ;  but  this  happened  rarely^  for  she 
talked,  smiled,  and  displayed  a  beautiful 
set  of  teeth  incessantly. 

Sir  Francis  observed  the  contrast  in  his 
sister  and  his  wife,  between  whom  he 
knew  there  existed  a  cordial  regard  ;  it 
was  characteristic  of  both.  Lady  Selthorpe 
professed  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  their 
meeting,  which^,  although  true,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  profess,  since  the  fact  was 
not  doubted :  the  other  said  scarcely  a 
word  on  the  subject,  for  she  felt  that  she 
^vas  understood.  "  This  is  town  and 
country  welcome,"  said  the  baronet,  in* 
ternklly  ;  **  where  the  heart  is  equally 
warm,  the  variety  is  amusi-ng  ;  but  I  wish 
my  sister  were  less  gay  ;  she  is  too  merry 
to  be  happy.*' 

*^  By  your  U  penseroso  face,  I  suppose, 
tny  dear  child,  you  intend  to  come  out 
en  caracterc,  hey  ?" 
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'*  I  have  no  notion  of  coming  out  at  all^ 
my  lady/* 

''  So  much  the  better.  I  like  that  ;  *tis 
|>erfectly  new ;  better  than  sho€-7naking, 
or  fencing,  or  anatomizing,  or  any  of  the 
things  that  are  gone  by;  'twould  be  wrong, 
with  such  eyes  as  those,  that  you  should  go 
out  or  corifie  eut  to  look  for  a  husband ; 
those  blue  orbs  so  shaded  are  animal  violets 
worthy  to  be  searched  for  in  the  remotest 
^ells  of  society,  sapphires  for  which  a 
wise  man  v/ouiddig  to  the  centre/' 

"Fye,  my  lady;  you  distress  Louisa/* 

*' Poor  thing!  if  this  distress  her,  into 
what  depth  of  misery  is  she  about  to  be 
plui^ged!'' 

**  Pray)  my  dear  lady  Rattlebrain,  is  it 
not  possible  for  a  respectable  gentlewoman 
to  bring  her  daughter,  who  is  a  modest 
girl,  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
sights  which  can  only  be  seen  here,  mixing 
soberly  in  society,  and  returning  quietly, 
without  coming  under  the  imputation  of 
seeking  a  husband?     Does  this  great  me- 
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tropolis   lie  open  only    to  trading    voy- 
agers?*' 

"  Certainly  not ;  and  if  she  returns 
without  effecting  such  an  end,  it  is  con- 
cluded either  that  she  was  a  wretched 
negociator,  or  the  goods  absolutely  not 
putoffable  ;  for  which  reason  some  squeam- 
ish country  gentlefolks  never  bring  out 
their  daughters  till  they  have  had  the  luck 
either  to  captivate  the  neighbouring  squire, 
or  some  younger  brother,  sent  down  to 
pick  up  a  few  stray  thousands,  and  of 
course  they  enter  the  world  as  young 
brides/' 

''  A  very  good  plan,  in  my  opinion." 
"  A  very  bad  one,  in  mine.  The  poor 
girl  enters  the  world  at  the  very  time  when 
she  has  been  first  made  of  consequence; 
her  ears  are  abused  by  flattery,  her  heart 
alive  to  pleasure  ;  and  not  ten  to  one  but 
the  first  time  she  puts  her  head  into  the 
world,  she  sees  some  one  who  flatters  more 
agreeably  than  her  own  fox-hunting  spouse, 
and  by  touching  her  heart,  teaches  her  to 
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know  something  more  is  requisite  in  ma- 
trimony than  fine  clothes,  a  new  carriage^ 
and  a  handsome  settlement." 

"  But  if  the  country  girl  loves  her  has* 
band  ?" 

"  That  alters  the  case,  in  some  parti- 
cular subjects,  a  whole  winter  ;  but  there 
are  few  that  bear  even  the  honeymoon, 
without  finding  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  looked  round  before  they 
married.  Miss  Such-a-one  got  both  the  maa 
she  loved  and  a  title  too;  and  her  sister 
has  two  houses,  and  a  splendid  equipage  ; 
and  though  these  things  are  not  to  outvyeigh 
one's  affections,  yet  when  one  is  reallj 
married  and  settled,  they  find  them  very 
desirable  contingencies.*' 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir  Francis, 
young  v/omen  should  see  the  world,  should 
learn  to  know  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
procuring  establishments  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  may  be  properly  grateful  to  the 
man  who  offers  them  one,  (and  gratitude 
ixi  woman  is  affection,  you  know);  and 
i)n  the  other,  they  will  be  enabled  to  see 
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their  own    worth  and   weight    in  society, 
and    be     saved    frcm    throwing   a    jewel 
away  on  a  booby,  or   a   tyrant,     "  richer 
than  all  his  tribe/' 

''There  is  a  proper  medium  to  be 
observed  lUidoiibtedly  in  these  cases. 
The  fact  is,  that  what  is  perfectly  proper 
.treatment  for  one  character  and  disposition, 
h  utterly  wrong  in  another;  some  plants 
Ihfive  in  the  sun:,  others  in  the  shade  ; 
^vith  some  people,  happiness  consists  in 
the  bustle  and  parade  of  life,  and  even 
ih^lr  viriues  arc  tinged  by  the  strong  hand 
of  nature  >viih  this  propensity  ;  others 
retire  to  be  happy  *  they  shut  themselves 
\ip  "^yiih  ihosc  ibey  Joye,  to  be  quiet  and 
agieeabie  ;  the  same  kind  of  world  would 
xot  suit  /Such  opposises,  and  parents 
4>ugbt  to  consider  this/'      . 

** 'Tis  ^ne  ttaiking,.  b^ironet ;  the  hen 
'with  ont'  chick  may  stalk  around,  and 
pick  up  the  food  she  pleases ;  but  her 
with  many  must  bring  them  out  as  she  can, 
and  give  them  what  she  can  scratch  for.  1 
.  have  no  child  to  distract  my  head  ;  I  live 
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in  the  world,  and  rarely  move  with  my 
eyes  shut ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
first  thing  in  a  prudent  mother,  and  what 
indeed  they  all  do,  is  to  consider  the 
reigning  fashion/* 

'*■  Fashion  !'*  cried  lady  Mowbray. 

*^^  Fashion  !"  re-echoed  Louisa. 

**  Aye,  fashion  !  'Tis  nothing  to  either 
of  you,  for  you  can  make  fashion  itself 
follow  you,  as  every  body  may  v/ho  has 
money  and  talents  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of 
mothers  who  have  little  of  the  first,  and 
not  enough  of  the  last  to  do  without  it; 
such  must  follow  the  lead,  bring  out 
their  girls  as  they  can,  and  dispose  of 
them  as  they  may;  such  m.ust  submit  to 
circumstances;  follow  a  great  leader,  sail 
in  the  wake  of  a  first-rate,  and  stand  the 
chance  of  a  prize,  by  pursuing  her  close, 
and  .wearing  her  colours.'* 

*'  In  what  way,  my  lady  ?    I  really  don't 
understand  it  at  all.*' 

"^  Happy  ignorance  !     Had    that    blue- 
eyed  brat 'been  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
L  3 
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more,  depend  upon  it,  my  lady,  with  all 
your  scrupulosities,  and  the  baronet's 
dignity,  *  to  this  complexion  you  had 
come  at  last.'  But  ril  give  you  an  in- 
stance. Two  winters  ago,  lady  Bell  Os- 
mond brought  up  her  eldest  daughter,  a 
sharp,  clever,  accomplished  brunette, 
with  as  bright  an  eye  and  as  smart  a  shape 
as  I  remember  to  have  met  with  ;  luckily 
the  girl  was  seen  by  no  living  creature,  the 
day  of  her  arrival,  but  myself,  and  the 
stylish  dowager,  Mrs.  Belmont.  Having  a 
{Sincere  regard  for  the  mother,  we  told  her 
at  once  that  Miss  Osmond  would  not  do 
that  winter;  the  beautiful  countess  of 
Benvenue  and  lady  Holmlake,  who  were 
all  the  rage,  being  tall,  fair  women, 
the  first  perfectly  simple,  the  second 
languishing,  and  both  as  totally  different 
to  a  smart,  witty,  brown  beauty,  as  possi- 
ble. 

**  'Twas  a  sad  disappointment,  to  be  sure; 
but  the  wise  mother,  instead  of  torturing 
the  poor  girl  into  studied  simplicity,  and 
daubing  her  face  mih  cosmetics,  prudently 
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packed  her  back  into  the  country  with  her 
housekeeper,  who  returned  with  a  tall, 
unformed  girl,  near  two  years  younger, 
but  who  possessed  light,  yet  languishing 
grey  eyes,  and  flaxen  locks  in  abundance  ; 
happening  to  take  as  much  after  the  father 
as  her  sister  did  after  my  friend,  lady  Bell, 
whom  I  used  to  designate  la  lelle  blacka- 
moor.  Well,  my  dear,  the  thing  went  off 
wonderfully  ;  the  child  stared  so  naturally, 
and  looked  so  pleased  with  the  novelties 
around  her,  that  no  human  being  could  have 
been  drilled  into  such  a  svveet  resemblance 
of  the  more  elegant,  but  equally  artless 
countess;  and  as  the  evening  advanced, 
she  generally  grew  so  sleepy,  and  her 
head  dropped  aside  so  agreeably,  that  it 
passed  for  a  very  fine  specimen  of  her 
ladyship's  languish  ;  and  before  she  had 
been  three  months  in  London,  she  was 
married  to  a  rich  Welchman,  with  a  pedi- 
gree as  long  as  the  mall,  and  a  prospect 
not  half  as  long  to  a  title.** 

"But  what  became  of  the  sister  ?*'  said 
Louisa, 
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*' Oh^  she  came  out  under  the  win^  of 
the  married  lady,  who  was  too  used  to 
know  her  for  the  elder,  not  to  want  her  as 
a  helpmate  for  the  occasion  ;  she  could 
rot  be  fashionable  that  year,  of  course, 
nor  even  the  next  ;  but  this  last  summer, 
she  had  the  amazing  luck  to  captivate  the 
earl  of  Whittington,  who  being  on  the 
WTong  side  forty,  has  got  into  a  habit  of 
thinking  for  himself,  and  would  rather 
run  against  the  fashion  than  with  it.  He 
swears  she  is  the  most  charming  woman 
in  England  ;  calls  her  eyes  Italian,  her 
complcTcion  Spanish,  her  wit  attic,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  They  are  to  be 
married  at  Christmas,  and  when  she  comes 
to  town,  nothing  can  be  more  probable 
than  that  she  will  be  the  rage — a  circum- 
tance  the  more  likely,  because  'tis  some 
time  since  this  kind  of  character  had  its 
turn,  and  because  it  is  said  a  certain  great 
commander,  who  is  a  great  judge,  is 
beginning  to  think  Spanish  beauty  tole- 
rable.    Though  I   think   it  very    odd  the 
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thing  did  not  take  place  before,  yet  I  shall 
certainly  be  angry  if  it  takes  place  now.** 

''  For  what  reason  ?"  said  the  baronet, 
laughing  ;  "  it  appears  to  me  that  your  la- 
dyship can  readily  comply  with  the  fashion^ 
the  eyes  being  ready  made  for  it." 

*'  How  can  you  ask,  with  that  girl  before 
you  ?  dye  her  in  walnut-juice,  stain  her 
brown  locks  black,  yet  you  can  never 
make  the  proper  thing." 

"  I  shall  never  trouble  the  world  of 
fashion,"  said  Louisa,  carelessly. 

**  But  indeed  you  will,  and  trouble  me 
loo  ;  for  I  foresee  you  will  put  me  to  the 
expence  of  an  evening  breakfast,  or  some 
other  kind  of  dashing  absurdity  ;  but  I 
cannot  positively  give  it  till  the  holidays 
are  over ;  I  cannot  indeed  ;  so  I  hope, 
my  dear  child,  you  will  submit  to  impri- 
sonment till  then,'* 

"  I  cannot  live  without  air,  my  lady.** 
*'  Air  and  exercise  too,    child,  as  much 
as  you  please ;  go   to  the  tneatres  too,  if 
you  like  ;  but  no  opera,   no  rout,    can 
I  allow  till  after  the  holidays;*' 
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"We  shall  be  perfectly  content/'  said 
lady  Mowbray,  "  to  abide  by  your  requi- 
sition;, provided  we  are  visited  and  receiv- 
ed en  famiUe  with  you  and  the  colonel." 

"  Agreed  ;  bit  sir  Francis  looks  doleful 
on  the  occasion;  I  fancy  he  is  eager  to 
rush  into  dissipation." 

*'  Not  absolutely  eager,  but  certainly 
not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  restraint. 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  your  making 
an  expensive  entertainment,  in  the  first 
place,  nor  that  it  is  to  be  so  long  delayed, 
in  the  second/* 

*'  In  answer  to  your  first  objection,  I 
must  answer  you  thus: — most  reverend, 
grave,  and  noble  signor,  a  woman  who 
has  had  beauty,  retains  vivacity,  affects 
wit,  and  loves  show,  who,  moreover,  has — 
yes  (think  as  you  may),  has  really  aflTec- 
lion,  cannot  lose  such  an  opportunity 
of  display  as  the  introduction  of  a  beauti- 
ful niece,  who  is  an  heiress.  To  the  second 
I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
no-twithstanding  ^11  my  nonsense,  aiid  all 
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the  folly  with  which  I  mingle,  and  the 
bad  example  by  which  I  am  surrounded, 
lama  true  Mowbray ;  I  pay  all  my  debts 
as  regularly  as  a  country  housekeeper  ; 
but  havin^^  nothing  to  spare,  I  must 
enter  on  the  credit  of  another  year  for  the 
treat  in  question  ,*  let  me  be  over  these 
ugly  holidays,  and  then.  You  look 
grave  ;  I  thought  you  would  have  praised 
me  for  being  so  wise,  so  provident,  so 
unlike  every  body  e|se.  Well^  well,  I 
confess  I  am  extravagant,  very  extrava- 
gant in  some  things/' 

*'  I  see  no  symptoms  of  it;  I  never 
have  seen  any  ;  your  income  warrants  a 
much  larger  expenditure  than  I  have  ever 
witnessed." 

**  Oh,  you  do  not  know  me;  you  do  not 
indeed ;  I  am  an  expensive  jade,  that  is 
a  sure  thing;  but  good-bye,  good-bye. 
To-morrow  we'll  go  a-shopping,  and  you 
shall  find  others  as  bad  as  me,  Frank." 

Her  ladyship  ran  hastily  to  her  carriage, 
leaving  lady  Mowbray  and  Louisa  delighted 
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with  her  vivacity^  and  sir  Francis  shaking 
his  head,  and  repeating  his  observation, 
*'  my  dear  sister  was  born  to  be  a  better 
thin^  than  a  woman  of  fashion/' 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Whilst  the  ladies  are  making  purchases 
and  reading  newspapers  in  the  morrjing^ 
and  attending  the  theatres  or  chatting 
over  a  new  publication  in  the  evening, 
and  sir  Francis  is  flattering  himself  that  his 
daughter  is  recovering  the  tone  of  her 
spirits,  and  the  roses  of  her  complexion^ 
we  will  inquire  into  the  situation  of  Ed- 
ward Sefton  and  his  friend  Henry. 

Oxford  was  to  Edward  a  tranquil  place^ 
so  far  as  it  regarded  external  circumstances, 
for  he  resided  in  it  for  the  pure  purposes 
of  enjoying  opportunities  of  study  and  li- 
terary society,  being  within  so  easy  a  dis- 
tance of  home,  as  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 
all  those  kind  offices  which  his  mother 
might  require  from  him.  To  endure  the 
irascibility  of  his  father's  temper,  and 
thereby  ameliorate  his  molher*s  burden,  by 
sharing  it,  had  hitherto  been  a  duty  which^ 
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by  divrding  his  thoughts,  had  prevented 
the  ascendancy  of  a  passion  he  was  peculi- 
arly calculated  to  feel,  and  even  to  bend 
beneath,  as  an  unresisting  victim  ;  for  in 
him  vs^ere  blended  the  ardours  of  his  father, 
with  the  mild  constancy  and  purer  sensi- 
bility of  his  mother,  who,  well  aware, 
even  from  the  impassioned  fondness  with 
which  from  his  cradle  he  had  regarded  her, 
that  the  woman  he  loved  must  be  to  him 
the  source  of  unmixed  misery  or  happi- 
ness, had  ever  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  pirinciples,  to  guard  him  from  becom- 
ing the  victim  of  sudden  impulse,  and 
teach  him  to  examine  whatever  was  offered 
to  his  heart  or  his  mind^  ere  he  dared  to 
accept  it.  The  faculty  of  thinking  thus 
exercised,  saved  him  from  becoming  the 
victim  of  sudden  passion  and  imaginary 
perfection  ;  but  when  his  judgment  be- 
came satisfied  in  the  wisdom  of  his  choice, 
when  the  object  of  his  preference  was  one 
that  he  had  a  right  to  distinguish,  his  mind 
threw  off  every  bar,  trampled  on  every 
hindrance,  to  the  entire  surrender  of  hi& 
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affections,  and  indulged  itself  in  the  na- 
tural  bias  of  a  heart  that  could  love  to 
madness. 

Thus,  from  the  very  hour  when  he  bade 
adieu  to  Henry,  young  as  they  both  were, 
and  parted  by  a  profession  which  forbade 
all  hopes  of  personal  intercourse,  he  yet 
devoted  himself  to  an  exclusive  friendship 
for  him,  a  love  of  his  character,  a  regret 
for  his  loss,  a  sympathy  in  his  pursuits, 
his  joys,  his  sorrows,  and  a  determination 
to  share  with  him  the  goods  of  fortune,  or 
the  frowns  of  adversity.  Hence  he  par- 
took in  Henry's  gratitude  for  sir  Francis; 
and  even  his  love  for  Louisa  first  arose 
from  the  feeling  that  she  was  Henry's  lis- 
ter, for  he  well  knew  that  Henry  loved  her 
dearly,  though  he  often  appeared  to  slight 
her;  but  this  Edward  imputed  to  his  igno- 
rance of  what  was  due  to  sisters,  and  which 
was  as  habitual  in  his  own  manners  as  to 
his  affections, 

Edward  found  that  he  loved  Louisa  bet- 
ter than  he  loved  Emma  and  Adelaide ;  he 
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thought  this  preference  arose  from  her 
being  more  amiable,  but  his  examinations 
scarcely  allowed  this  conclusion^  for  how- 
ever excellent  she  might  be,  yet  she  did 
not  love  him  so  well,  therefore  he  was  un- 
grateful to  prefer  her. 

Under  this  persuasion  he  went  to  college, 
applied  himself  to  study,  and  rarely  suffer- 
ed any  female  but  his  mother  to  engross 
his  thoughts ;  he  grew  up,  he  mixed,  to  a 
certain  degree,  with  those  around  him,  he 
learned  the  necessity  of  self-control,  both 
from  within  and  without ;  and  often  would 
the  fair  image  of  Louisa  rise,  smiling,  tQ 
his  eyes,  and  present  herself  as  the  reward 
of  exertion,  as  something  not  oiily  more 
dear,  but  more  powerful  than  a  sister. 

When  he  again  beheld  her,  dazzling  in 
her  beauty,  meek,  and  yet  dignified  in  her 
manners,  capable  of  soothing  the  sternest, 
and  captivating  the  most  wayward  heart, 
he  was  for  a  short  time  absolutely  enslaved 
by  the  dominion  of  his  vsenses  ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity his  father   imposed  upon  him,  of 
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dally  striving  to  keep  his  mother  in  peace, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  family  in  comfort, 
which  were  ever  abandoned  to  her  sole 
management  on  very  scanty  means,  com- 
pelled him  again  to  examine  the  sovereign 
he  had  seated  on  his  heart ;  he  did  so — he 
marked  the  uniform  sweetness  of  her  tem- 
per, the  warmth  of  her  attachments,  the 
nctivitv  of  her  benevolence,  the  universal 
suavity  of  her  manners,  and,  above  all, 
that  principle  of  living  piety  that  pervaded 
her  whole  conductj  decidedly  but  unosten- 
tatiously, rendering  her  meek,  duteous,  and 
tender- — regular,  economical,  and  benefi- 
cent; but  the  same  examination  showed 
him  also  that  her  sensibility  was  so  acute, 
her  attachments  so  ardent,  that  she  must, 
be  devoted  in  her  love  and  her  friendship 
with  the  same  fondness  and  entire  prefer- 
ence with  himself ;  and  he  resolved  so  to 
hold  her  heart,  or  never  presume  to  soli- 
cit her  hand  ;  but  this  was  the  resolve  of 
one  whose  fears  were  far  out-balanced  by 
his  hopes,  and  who  had  not  reckoned  on 
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the  romantic  turn  natural  to  her  age,  her 
sex,  the  seclusion  in  which  she  had  lived, 
and  the  aid  such  a  turn  innocently  received 
from  her  brother  and  mother. 

Had  Edward  accompanied  the  family  In 
their  excursion  to  the  Highlands — had  he 
shared    in   the  first   glowing  pleasures  of 
Louisa,  as  in   those  sequestered  dells  and 
fairy  haunts  she  had  pursued  the  visions  cf 
poetie  fancy,  or  traced  the  bold  flights  of 
the  soul,  as  in  these  sublime  regions  she 
soared  "  through  Nature,   up   to  Nature's 
God** — had  she,   in  the  hour  of  lassitude, 
received  solace  from  his  kindness  in    that 
of  pleasure,  zest  from  his  superior  infor- 
mation and  excursive  fancy,  or  towering 
imagination,  it   could  hardly   have  failed 
but  that  the  sisterly  preference  and  friend- 
ly  approbation    in  which   she    held    him, 
would  have  ripened  into  a  softer  flame, 
and  she  would  have  transferred  her  admi- 
ration of  heroes  to  men   of  genius.     Ed* 
ward  was  no  mean  poet ;  he  designed  with 
fee  spirit  of  a  painter;  and  the  sonnet  con- 
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^ecrated  by  her  own  praise,  the  sketch 
drawn  beneath  her  e)e,  would  h-^ve  secu- 
red him  the  name  of  genius  to  her. 

But,  alas !  ere  he  arrived,  "  another  had 
taken  his  place,"  and  he  was  ill  calculated 
to  dispute  the  right ;  he  needed  rather 
the  smile  of  encouragement^  to  lift  his 
stricken  heart  above  the  sense  of  degrada- 
tion in  another's  crime;  and  so  acute  were 
his  feelings  as  a  son,  that  he  could  not  re- 
lieve his  full  heart  even  by  leaning  on  the 
bosom  of  his  friend  ;  he  shrunk  from  sym- 
pathy, he  dreaded  inquiry  into  his  sorrows^, 
and  he  felt  at  once  a  craving  for  consola- 
tion^,  and  a  sense  that,  if  bestowed,  it  would 
insult  him. 

That  Louisa  preferred  Donald^  we  have 
already  seen  he  was  but  too  well  aware ; 
but  he  was  himself  so  much  struck  by  Do- 
nald's fine  person  and  showy  endowments, 
and  had  so  humble  an  opinion  of  himself^ 
that,  even  in  the  moment  of  jealousy,  he 
could  pardon  her  for  feeling  a  preference 
he  felt  to  he  natural.  As  their  acquaint- 
^Ece  increased,  he  saw  petulance  and  con- 
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ceit  in  Donald,  which  lessened  his  own 
sense  of  his  excellence,  and  luade  him  con- 
clude that  it  would  lessen  hers  also,  for  he 
gave  her  credit^,  with  the  blindness  of  love, 
for  more  judgment  and  wisdqm  than  ever 
woman  had;  and  as  there  was  in  Louisa's 
manners  an  unchanging  n)odesty  and  strict 
propriety,  he  persuaded  himself  at  times 
that  the  prepossession  she  had  felt  would 
quickly  pass  away,  since  it  was  not  second- 
ed by  perfect  esteem  and  long  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  this  persuasion  sir  Francis,  by 
every  indirect  method,  continued  to  en- 
force. 

At  this  time  Edward  was  living  on  hope; 
one  day  persuading  himself,  that  when  her 
mind  had  overcome  the  little  partiality  her 
reason  had  not  sanctioned,  slVe  might  be 
induced  to  hear  *'  his  pleaded  reason  ;'*  at 
another,  dreading  that  she  would  never  aU 
low  him  to  fill  a  place  once  occupied  by  a 
man  who  was  at  this  time  pursuing  glory, 
and  might  probably  overcome  every  little 
fault  which  could  sully,  not  mar,  a  being 
apparently  born  to  fascinate  the  sex,  and 
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^vho  could  not  fail  to  pursue  advantages 
with  one  not  less  gifted  than  himself;  at 
all  events,  Edward  never,  for  one  moment^ 
thought  or  even  supposed  he  could  aban- 
don his  passion  for  Louisa  ;  he  might  be 
doomed  to  lose  her,  to  resign  her,  but 
never,  never  could  he  cease  to  love  her — 
she  was  more  than  Laura,  nor  would  he  be 
less  than  Petrarch. 

Whilst  Edward  was  thus  meditating,  he 
received,  one  day,  a  letter  from  Henry,  in 
which,  with  great  interest  and  some  con* 
cern,  he  perused  the  following  lover-like 
rhapsody  : — 


''  I  have  found  her,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward I  found  her  in  the  most  extraordina- 
ry manner;  but  you  shall  hear — by  the 
way,  she  is  a  great  deal  more  lovely,  more 
enchanting  than  I  had  the  slightest  idea  of. 
'Tis  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  to  say 
the  women  here  have  not  cultivated  minds^ 
and  such  nonsense — /Vntonia  is  all  mind, 

VOL,  n.  M 
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all  soul,  all  genios — so  much  mirth,  sucli  a 
perpetual  play  of  humour  about  her — and 
were  you  to  see  her  dance — but,  dear 
heartj  the  English  have  no  idea  of  dan- 
cings that's  the  fact.  Don't  think  I  mean  to 
undervalue  my  country,  or  that,  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  could  compare  the  very  land  on 
which  th-ese  half-stupid  dons  are  dozing, 
to  the  worst  corner  in  the  Highlands ;  no ; 
I  am  a  Briton,  as  Goldfinch  says,  to  the 
back-bone;  but,  with  respect  to  dancing, 
we  have  nothing  like  the  Spanish  girls— 
at.  least  nothing  like  Antonia. 

*'  Not  that  I  could  possibly  be  so  com- 
pletely entranced  by  her  were  she  purely 
Spanish;  but  it  seems  her  father  was  an 
Englishman,  who  died  before  she  was  born ; 
she  was  brought  up  by  her  mother  and 
uncle,  and  during  the  troubles,  they  sent 
ber  to  England, 

''  lam  beginningat the  wrongendof my 
story — pardon,  you  shall  have  it  all  in  due 
order,  as  regular  as  our  dear  sir  Francis 
himself  would  have  it.  You  have  no  idea 
liow  she  plays  the  guitar — the  real  Spanish 
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guitar  is  as  different  a  thing  from  the  thing 
Louisa  calls  one,  as  that  is  from  a  Jew- 
trump — but  no  more  on't. 

"  We  had  a  terrible  engagement  at , 

as  the  newspapers  will  doubtlessly  have  told 
you,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  ge- 
neral,, then  you  would  indeed  have  seen  a 
hero  amon^  heroes;  '  he  rode  in  the 
whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm/  as  some- 
body says  somewhere^  like  the  angel  of 
destruction;  such  a  collected  mind,  such  a 
piercing  eye  ! — well,  when  the  battle  was 
at  high  noon,  and,  as  Trim  says,  we  were 
all  at  it,  ding-dong,  pell-mell,  helter-skel- 
ter, all  at  once  down  fell  my  poor  horse^ 
as  dead  as  a  bullet  could  kill  him — and, 
what  was  worse,  he  fell  on  a  poor  Spanish 
officer,  with  a  broken  leg.  I  don't  over 
and  above  like  theSpaniards,  but  a  wounded 
man,  you  know,  must  be  rescued;  I  strug- 
gled to  disentangle  him,  and  had  just  suc- 
ceeded, when  he  was  knocked  down  by  a 
French  soldier  ;  this  made  m.e  mad,  so  I 
gave  the  scoundrel  a  cut,  which  settled  him; 
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but  at  the  same  moment  a  ball  whizzed 
past  my  ears,  grazed  my  chin,  and  took 
o fi"  half  of  my  whisker;  I  lost  no  time, 
however^  in  deploring;  'tis  astonishinghow 
alert  these  pop-visits  make  a  man;  so  I  in- 
stantly hoisted  the  Spaniard  on  my  back, 
and  made  off  with  my  prize  to  the  nearest 
place  of  safety,  where  T  had  the  luck  to  find 
a  surgeon,  who  clapped  me  on  a  plaister, 
and  undertook  the  care  of  don  del  Puego. 

**  The  day  after  the  battle  I  was  accosted 
by  a  Spanish  servant,  as  the  man  who  had 
saved  his  master;  and  I  was  earnestly  press- 
ed to  visit  him,  as  he  was  then  lodged  in  a 
friend's  house.  The  fellow  said  he  had 
discovered  me  through  the  wound  in  my 
face,  which  was  ten  thousand  pities,  and 
he  was  sure  sigiiora  would  think  so,  for  she 
knew  I  had  got  it  in  her  uncle's  service.  I 
am  not  much  of  a  puppy,  but  you  may  be 
sure  I  did  not  go  that  day  nor  the  next, 
to  the  house  of  the  Spanish  don,  who  had  a 
^iece  to  thank  me. 

"When  I  did  go,  the  Spaniard  was  lay- 
ing on  his  inattrass ;  and,  with  her  Lack  to 
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five  door,  unveiled,  and  with  her  guitar  in 
her  hand,  sat  the  niece—*"  Pshaw/  said  I  to 
myself,  *  what  is  the  girl  to  me  ?  my  heart 
is  in  the  nunnery  at  York.*  She  rose,  and 
turning,  in  charming  confusion,  looked  for 
her  veil.  Heavens  and  earth  !  what  did  I 
behold  ?  'twas  she  herself — Antoriia  !  the 
eyes,  the  arms,  the  very  neck  and  head  ! 
Well,  what  would  you  have?  I  started,  and 
exclaimed;  she  crossed  herself;  and  the 
old  man  begged  we  would  sit  down  and  be 
still.  ■    ; 

*'  He  had  very  good  reason  For  this  re- 
quisition, for  he  began  a  speech  of  an 
hour  long;  informing  me  that  1  had  had 
the  supreme  good  fortune  to  save  the  life 
of  a  man  who  was  descended  from  a  gran- 
dee of  the  first  class,  who  was  fighting  for 
the  restoration  of  the  king  and  the  faith;, 
(i.  e.  the  Inquisition),  and  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  was  the  relation  to  whom 
signora  must  look  for  protection  and  a 
dower. 

''  Notwithstanding  I  wrote  Inquisition 
rather  ill-naturedly  above^  yet  I  am  by  na 
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means  such  an  enemy  to  the  Romajn  Ca- 
tholics as  I  was;  I  believe  .all  sir  Francis 
said  to  mitigate  my  fury,  and  a. great  d^al 
inore,  for  .Antonia  h^s  explained  many 
things  which  nsed  to  appear  inexplicable, 
and  therefore  absurd.  You  have  no  idea 
how  the  sweet  gypsey  rallied  me  on  stick- 
ing i;nyself  up,  as  if  I  were  impaled,  at  that 
confounded  nunnery ;  and  she  now  con- 
fesses that  she  came  out  into  the  garden  on 
purpose  to  look  at  me,  havii^g  heard  the 
Jiovices  assure  the  superiors  tfeat  they  had 
seen  the  face  of  a  maa.  She  speaks  the 
sweetest  English  you  ever  heard — 'tis  just 
imperfect  enough  to  be  pi^rfection  itself  in 
a  woman. 

'*  I  find  she  knows  the  metropolis  well; 
she  was  in  London  great  part  of  ,the  win- 
ter; was  only  one  month  in  York,  as  slip 
quitted  it  just  after  my  adventure.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  in  some 
way  connected  with  it^,  for  she  blushed  as 
she  told  me.  - 

*'Qh, Edward!  isjt  possible?  y<^s,  sur.ely 
it  is,  that  the  impression  was  mutual.    { 
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have  no  more  room,  for  conjecture  or  any 
thing  else ;  but  be  assured,  much  as  the  image 
of  Antonia  occupies,  there  is  room  for  ydu 
in  the  heart  of  your  affectionate 

'*  H.  Mackenz^ie/' 


This  letter  was,  in  less  than  a  month,  fol- 
lowed by  another,  which  ran  thus:-— 


^'  MY  DEAR  EDWARD, 

"  Scarcely  had  I  dispatched  my 
last  to  you,  when  I  received  the  news  of 
the  good  old  generals  death ;  he  was  a 
brave  soldier,  and  one  of  the  most  bene- 
volent, kind-tempered  men  that  ever  ex- 
isted ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
his  character  was,  his  steady  friendship  to 
my  grandfather,  for  whom  he  gave  np 
every  thing  most  dear  to  a  heart  like  his. 
His  friendship  may  not,  will  not  cut  a  fi- 
gure in  history,  but  it  deserves  a  place 
there,  as  many  private  virtues  in  private 
characters  do,  much  better  than  the  splen- 
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did  names  that  are  handed  down  to  us,  and 
their  splendid  actions.  I  am  certain  I 
could  venture  my  life  for  you,  Edward; 
and  I  am  certain,  too,  that  I  could  share 
my  last  shilling  with  you;  but,  if  I  had  a 
fancy  for  a  wife,  and  could  get  her,  I  much 
fear  I  could  not  resolve  to  live  single  all 
my  life,  because  you  and  your  wife  want- 
ed my  pay  ;  yet  my  brave  old  uncle  did 
this — aye,  did  it  for  years — for  life  ! 

*'  Peace  to  his  ashes  !  they  know  little 
of  your  friend  Hal  who  do  not  believe  that 
a  very,  sincere  tear  stains  this  paper  while 
he  writes  this  simple  eulogy  on  his  old 
uncle,  notwithstanding  the  fine  estate  he 
has  left  me,  the  value  of  which  far  ex- 
ceeded  my  expectations  ;  hitherto  it  has 
been  only  a  source  of  vexation  to  me ; 
"^vhen  I  first  began  to  consider  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  was  of  course  glad'that  I  was  possess- 
ed of  something  worth  Antonia's  accept- 
ance— but,  in  the  second,  I  grew,  for- 
sooth, monstrous  jealous,  lest  my  new  pos- 
sessions should  form  a. motive  for  accept- 
ing me,  and  I  sincerely  wished  that  the 
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circumstance  could  have  been  concealed  ; 
iDut  this  was  impossible,  as  my  own  man 
Tiichard  "brought  the  dispatches,  and  was 
"become  so  great  a  man  upon  the  occasion, 
that  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  conceal 
his  accession  of  dignity. 

"  Haunted  with  this  vile  surmise,  in,addi- 
lion.to  a  little,  very  little  suspicion  that  she 
was  given  to  coquetry,  I  actually  fancied 
that  the  next  time  I  saw  Antonia  she  was 
more  smiling,  more  tender  than  I  had  ever 
known  her,  not  considering  that  her 
kindness  was  meant  to  console  me  for  my 
loss,  not  rejoicing 'in  my  gain;  how  I 
came  to  be  so  selfislr,  so  suspicious,  and 
indelicate  towards  her,  I  cannot  conceive. 
1  have  heard  much  of  the  demons  of  ava- 
rice and  suspicion  being  attached  to 
wealth,  and  it  appears  they  seized  me  for 
their  own  on  the  moment.  Fool!  fool 
"that  I  was  !  Edward,  1  can  scarcely  endure 
to  teli  you,  thus  deceived,  I  felt  cold,  and 
'looked  so;  she  was  offended,  justly  offend- 
ed, and  for  several  days  I  have  see-a 
M  3 
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nothing  of  her  ;  but  I  hear  enough  ;  she 
has  now  resolved  to  give  her  hand  to  a 
young  Spaniard,  whom  her  uncle  chose 
for  her  in  her  childhood,  but  whom  she  has 
resisted,  from  a  predilection  she  felt  for 
her  father's  country. 

''  Yet  I  cannot  believe  I  have  wholly 
lost  her,  my  friend.  Surely  it  was  more 
than  gratitude  for  her  uncle's  escape  that 
sparkled  in  her  eye,  that  animated  her 
voice,  and  gave  inexpressible  grace  to 
every  gesture  !  Did  she  not  look  the 
passion  she  inspired!  Oh  yes!  yes! 
Besides,  how  has  she  lamented  over  me  as 
an  heretic  !  what  pains  has  she  not  taken 
to  win  my  esteem  for  her  judgment, 
my  sanction  to  her  faith  !  with  what 
bewitching  persuasion,  what  ennobling 
enthusiasm,  has  she  not  sought  to  make  me 
a  proselyte  !  A  thousand  remembrances 
break  on  my  mind,  indicative  of  the  reci- 
procity of  our  feelings.  She  cannot  b^ 
mistaken.  Born  beneath  a  warmer  sky^ 
her  soul,  her  sentiments,  her  manners, 
are  in  unison  with  her  native  atmosphere  ; 
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all  is  fire,  love,  energy,  in  her  composi- 
tion !  Never  did  so  many  graces,  so 
many  attractions,  mingle  in  one  woman  ! 
Sir  Francis  himself  would  justify  love, 
even  to  madness,  for  x^ntonia. 

"  By  the  hardest  fate  in  the  world,  I  am 
again  separated  from  her  at  the  very  crisis 
when — What  will  become  of  me,  if  she 
should  indeed  marry  the  Spaniard  ?  I  must 
write  to  her  ;  I  must  declare  myself  fully; 
I  must  throw  my  fate  into  her  hands; 
that  I  have  never  done  so  yet,  appears 
strange  even  to  myself,  nor  can  I  tell 
what  has  withheld  me,  for  such  is  her  supe- 
riority, that  I  never  fora  moment  doubted 
but  if  Antonia  would  condescend  to  be 
mine,  my  mother  would  rejoice  in  her 
alliance. 

"  I  wish,  however,  you  would  imme- 
diately place  all  these  letters  in  her  hands 
and  those  of  sir  Francis  ;  I  have  not  time 
to  write  to  them  now,  and  I  will  have  no 
concealments.  The  dreadful  agitation  of 
my  spirits  is  such  as  must  excuse  all  errors. 
I  am  summoiiedto  my  d-uty.  Ah,  Edward  I 
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if  Antonia  'were  the  reward  ofexcriion, 

surely  I  should  be   a   her  in  the  field.     If 

she   is  fated   to  become  another's,  surely 

it   is  better  that  I  never  should   leave  it 

alive;    my  very  soul   is  bound    to   her! 

But  adieu  t  if  I  escape,  you  will  hear  soon 

again  from, 

**  Yours  ever, 

"  Henry." 


On  receiving  this  letter,  Mr.  Sefton  lost 
no  t\me  in  using  the  permission  sent  him  of 
laying  it  before  sir  Francis  ;  for  although 
sensible  that  he  possessed  little  power 
in  contending  with  a  passion  which  he 
thought  justified  by  the  worth  of  the 
object,  he  yet,  with  astonishing  wisdom, 
became  alarmed  for  the  connection  into 
which  his  friend  was  plunging.  He  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  openness,  the 
liberality,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
friend,  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  he 
had  some  just  causes  of  fear,  or  he 
'would  not  have  forborne    declaring  him- 
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self  till  now  to  the  lady,  nor  have  omitted 
writing:  to  his  mother  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance  ;  for  although  the  time  was 
in  itself  short,  it  was  in  Henry's  case  long, 
situated  as  he  had  been,  in  the  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  being  removed  from  the 
object  of  his  passion,  by  a  mandate  which 
included  but  too  great  a  probability  that 
he  might  return  no  more. 

Edward  was  aware,  that  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  much  of  hasty  reso- 
lution and  impassioned  conduct  was  excu- 
sable ;  but  he  dreaded  lest  his  friend 
should  become  either  the  dupe  of  feelings 
awakened  by  incidents  singularly  romantic 
in  themselves,  or  the  character  of  her  to 
whom  he  had  devoted  himself.  Edward 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  his  friend  beins: 
married  to  a  foreigner;  he  felt  as  if  it  would 
wean  him  from  the  dearest  connections 
of  life,  and  those  conneeticns  were  in  his 
case  invaluable. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  ih^t  lady 
Mowbray  experienced  no  small  -degree  of 
perturbati<i)n  from    ihe  circumstances  i» 
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which  she  considered  Henry;  and  Louisa, 
who  was  exceedingly  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  him,  observed  with  extreme 
solicitude  the  deep  anxiety  of  her  mo- 
ther. In  faft,  she  learnt  from  this  circum- 
stance more  than  she  had  ever  done  before, 
how  much  a  parent's  happiness  is  bound 
up  in  that  of  their  oflfspring  ;  and  the  pale 
looks  of  lady  Mowbray,  the  air  of  deep 
thought  which  pervaded  her  features,  and 
the  complete  absence  she  evinced,  ren- 
dered Louisa  infinitely  more  aware  than 
she  had  ever  been  what  are  the  solicitudes- 
of  a  parent. 

Sir  Francis  endeavoured  to  comfort  the 
mother;  but  in  doing  so,  he  took  care  to 
give  a  lesson  to  the  daughter.  "  Henry,^* 
said  he,  ''  cannot  be  so  cruel  and  undutiful 
to  us  as  to  throw  himself  away,  or  even 
bestow  his  hand  worthily,  without  taking 
due  time  to  consider  on  so  important  a 
step." 

The  baronet  lost  no  time  to  write  to 
Henry,  and  conjure  him  to  weigh  well  ere 
he  offered  himself  to  a  stranger,  a  foreign- 
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^r,  and  above  all^  one  whose  religion  was 
not  only  really  disapproved  by  hhi^j  but 
was  in  itself  likely  to  continue  subjeet 
to  his  disapprobation.  ''I  do  not/*  said  sir 
Francis^  "  revert  to  any  expressions  of 
yours  used  in  a  hasty  or  unguarded  mo- 
ment, or  any  prejudice  taken  against  the 
religion  she  professes,  by  observing  its 
forms  and  ritual  degenerated  into  mere 
mummery,  by  the  ignorant  and  lower  orders 
in  Spain,  but  I  speak  of  the  very  spirit  of 
it,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  happiness 
of  married  life.  Remember,  my  dear  Henry 
(that  which  a  young  soldier  madly  in  love 
is  too  apt  to  forget),  that  you  are  marrying 
for  au7io/elife;  that  you  are  not  only 
going  to  take  a  beautiful  and  charming  girl, 
but  a  woman  who  must  live  with  you, 
when  both  her  own  charms  and  your 
perception  of  them  shall  be  completely 
vanished,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  respectable,  sensible,  reasonable  wo- 
man to  be  your  friend,  and  the  monitress 
of  your  children.  Do  not  be  so  cruel  to 
y^our  f>Uure  life,  which  in  all  probability 
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will  be  more  than  twice  as  long  as  thnt 
which  is  past,  as  to  provide  only  for  its  mo- 
mentary gratification  ;  and  remember,  that 
although  the  talents  you  admire,  the  beau- 
ties jou  love,  are  seen  on  a  very  short 
■acquaintance,  y€t  the  virtues  which  are 
necessary  to  you  unfold  themselves  more 
slowly.  Were  you  to  reside  in  a  house 
with  a  woman,  you  might  probably  learn 
her  temper,  habits,  and  good  qualities 
soon,  but  otherwise  you  may  visit  her  a 
long  time  without  understanding  either 
what  isexcellentinher,  or  whether  it  is  that 
species  of  excelknce  most  desirable  for 
your  happiness  ;  and  if  this  remark  is  true 
in  general,  how  much  more  applicable  is  it 
in  a  case  where  there  must  necessarily 
exist  considerable  difference  in  habit  and 
general  opinion  ! 

*'  Do  not,  my  dear  Henry,  allow  your- 
self to  suppose,  that  because  you  are  young, 
lively,  and  impetuous^  that  you  have  not 
the  power  to  resist  passion  ;  and  that  if 
you  make  an  unwise  connection,  your  dis- 
position and  situation  will  excuse  the  cir- 
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cumstance;  in  such  conclusions^  you  are 
unjust  to  your  own  powers,  and  doubly 
unjust  to  the  education  you  have  received, 
and  the  excellent  mother  whose  precepts 
have  hitherto  been  your  guide.  You  are 
not  a  boy,  and  even  as  such,  you  ever  pos- 
sessed courage,  firmness,  and  propriety  of 
conduct;  why  then  should  you  doubt  your 
own  power  of  overcoming  a  passion  which 
your  judgment  does  not  sanction,  which 
overthrows  the  system  of  rational  happi- 
ness you  would  certainly  have  prescribed 
for  yourself,  if  this  unfortunate  predilec- 
tion had  not  crossed  you,  and  which,  in  de- 
stroying your  happiness,  wounds,  perhaps 
fatally,  the  peace  of  all  who  are  connected 
with  you? 

*'  You  will  say  I  have  no  right  to  condemn 
one  whom  I  have  never  seen  ;  true  ;  I  have 
no  right  to  conclude  that  the  young  lady  is 
not  as  amiable  as  you  represent  her ;  she 
may  be  domestic,  virtuous,  tenderly  at- 
tached to  you;  but  it  yet  appears  to  me 
that  with  all  this  she  is  unfit  to  be  your 
wife,  if  it  be  only  the  difference  of  religioa 
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between  you — for  with  you^  Henry,  it  is  a 
difference;  many  young  men  are  brought 
up  in  such  a  state  of  apathy  on  this  sub- 
j^ct,  that  they  consider  the  matter  as  to- 
tally immaterial;  ethers  imbibe  deistical 
opinions  still  more  dangerous,  and  %vhieh 
lead  them  to  despise  all  equally ;  but 
surely  you  have  not  ^  so  learned  Christ;* 
and  although,  in  the  present  bustling  and 
harrassed  life  in  whicd  you  are  engaged, 
your  piety  may  be  less  fervent,  your  devo- 
tion less  regular  than  it  was^  yet  I  trust, 
and  indeed  doubt  not,  but  the  good  seed 
once  sown  will  raise  up  its  head  at  a  fu- 
ture period,  and  constitute  even  in  this 
world  the  chief  source  of  your  honour  and 
happiness;  whenever  that  becomes  the 
case,  consider  how  much  of  comfort  you 
must  lose,  if  she,  the  wife  of  your  bosom, 
the  partner  of  your  cares,  the  mother  of 
your  babes,  cannot  partake  your  devotion, 
ascend  with  your  spirit  to  theFather  of  Spi- 
rits, nor  ask  with  you  for  the  blessings 
which  belong  to  you  as  one ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  her  heart  is  troubled  with  the  idea 
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of  your  heresy^  if  she  dreads  finding  in  him 
>vhoi.n  she  has  chosen  as  her  head,  confid.es 
i^  as  her  protector,  the  very  man  who  may 
seduce  her  from  her  faith,  poison  the 
niiuds  of  her  babes  with  the  doctrine  she 
abhors^  and  perskt  in  willing  his  own  dam- 
,nation,  the  more  love  she  has  for  you,  the 
more  bitter  must  be  her  anguish,  and  in 
her  misery  you  will  assuredly  ]^nd  your 
pwn. 

"I  have  not,  I  cannot  ^ov  one  moment 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  you  woul^ 
think  of  becoming  a  proselyte  yourself; 
every  rational,  every  manjy  seniimeait  for- 
bids it :  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  of  ypu^ 
mind  and  your  information  to  become 
sucii  from  conviction  ;  aaid  1  know  you 
would  spurn  the  idea  of  doing  such  an  ac( 
from  any  other  motive.  As,  therefore,  you 
cannot  fail  retaining  one  portion  of  resist^ 
ance  in  your  nature,  allow  it,  I  beseech  you, 
so  far  to  operate,  as  at  le^st  to  suspend  your 
forming  the  engagement  you  threaten,  un- 
til farther  time  and  experience  enable  you 
to  see  whether  an  union  with  this  interest- 
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ing  stranger  is  desirable  in  other  respects; 
and  how  far  she  is  likely  to  be  converted  to 
your  opinions  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to 
render  your  country  her  own/not  only  in 
•the  letter,  but  the  spirit;  for  be  assured, 
though  two  worthy  people  may  live  toge- 
ther in  apparent  peace,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  decencies  of  life,  under  different 
feelings  and  opinions  on  these  subjects^  yet 
there  cannot  possibly  exist  that  oneness  of 
sentiment,  that  complete  fulness  of  con- 
tentment, and  above  all,  that  gratitude  and 
resignation  to  Heaven,  which  is  the  crown 
of  connubial  felicity,  where  these  are 
wanting. 

"  Think  on  these  things,  dear  ilarry,  again 
and  again ;  and  the  more  you  are  sensible 
of  being  under  the  dominion  of  your  pas- 
sions, and  at  a  great  distance  from  those 
who  could  sooth  your  pain,  console  your 
disappointment,  or  advise  your  inexpe- 
rience, so  much  the  more  look  up  to  your 
Heavenly  Father  for  counsel  and  support. 
1  have  purposely  avoided  appealing  to  your 
feelings  as  a  son,  still  less  do  I  call  on  your 
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obedience;  but  I  do  seriously  ask  your  rea- 
son to  delay  any  act  or  offer,  which  will . 
render  your  conscience  or  your  honour 
amenable  to  a  contract  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance as  marriage:  inquire  more  con- 
cerning this  Antonia;  suffer  us  to  inquire. 
We  need  not  tell  you  that  a  virtuous  wo- 
man who  vvill  make  you  happy,  will  be  dear 
to  us,  infinitely  dear;  nor  need  I  tell  you, 
that  I  have  a  right  to  be  fastidious  in  the 
choice  of  her  who  is  to  be  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  your  mother  and  sister;  think  of 
these  things.  I  write  incoherently  ;  my 
heart  is  too  much  in  this  afTair  to  be  regu- 
lar or  indifferent ;  it  beats  as  fondly,  and  al- 
most as  anxiously,  Henry,  as  when  we  were 
about  to  die  together.  Farewell  !  consider 
your  safety  in  this  affair  as  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  us  with  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
and  hasten  to  relieve  us.  The  God  of  bat- 
tles be  with  you  in  both  ! 

''  Francis  Mowbray." 
Such  was  the  extreme  anxiety  felt  by  all 
the  family  on  this  momentous  point,  that 
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had  it  been  at  any  other  season  of  th«  year 
than  the  very  depth  of  winter,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  sir  Francis  would  himself  haVe  been 
the  bearer  of  this  advice.  The  baronet 
dreaded  lest  Henry  should  make  an  impru- 
dient  connection  the  more,  because  he  was 
aware  that  people  in  love  are  apt  to  press 
every  possible  apology  into  their  service  ; 
and  he  thought  it  too  probable  that  Henry 
might  reason  thus — ''Even  sirFrancis^  with 
all  his  caution  and  prudence,  made  a  very 
different  match  to  wha1  his  friends  expected, 
in  marrying  my  mother.  She  has  been  to 
him  the  best  of  wives,  their  union  the  hap- 
piest of  marriages,  and  thus  may  mine  be." 
But  the  imprudence  of  the  thing,  so  far  as 
it^  related  to  money-nlatters,  was  the  least 
part  of'  the  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Henry^s 
friends;  in  fact,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
one.  The  Spanish  gentleman  might  be 
rich,  it  was  very  probable  that  he  would  be 
grateful  to  the  preserver  of  his  life;  but 
still  they  all  felt  as  if  there  were  insuper- 
able objections  to  the  marriage^  and  that 
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^yen  if  the  best  were  made  of  it,  there 
^vould  be  an  alienation  of  Henry's  heart 
and  person  from  his  family  and  his  coun- 
try— a  different  disposition  of  his  fortune, 
his  offspring,  his  society,  from  what  they 
had  hoped-^and  that  the  promised  blessing 
of  peace,  which  was  by  some  confidently 
prophesied,  in  consequence  of  our  repeated 
victories,  would  be  far  fram  bringing  to 
them  the  sweet  satisfaction  they  had  so 
long  promised  themselves. 

But  while  sir  Francis  and  his  lady  after- 
nately  blamed  Henry  for  his  folly,  or  Ia*» 
mented  his  misfortune  in  this  unfortunate 
attachment,  Louisa  felt  only  pity  that  he 
should  be  thus  subject  to  blame  for  a  pas- 
sion he  could  not  help,  since  its  object 
might  probably  be  irresistible.  She  one 
day,  with  equal  simplicity  and  mildness 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her  father  on 
the  subject,  observing,  "that  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  young  man  of  Henry's  dis- 
cernment should  have  been  excited  to  so 
much  admiration  by  a  person  not  emi-* 
nently  endowed,"     The  baronet  was  by  no 
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means  sorry  that  she  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  sentiments  which  he 
wished  to  communicate  to  her,  without 
shocking  her  by  offering  them  to  her  own 
more  immediate  consideration  for  self-go- 
vernment. 

"  Surely,  Louisa,**  said  he,  *'  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  those  persons  who  have 
from  our  earliest  years  ivatched  the  pro- 
gress of  our  minds,  the  bent  of  our  inclina- 
tions, have  themselves  implanted  in  us  the 
priaciples  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
marked  the  development  of  these  in  our 
manners  and  conduct,  have  a  very  good 
chance  for  knowing  what  will  constitute 
our  utility  and  happiness,  or  inflict  upon 
us  the  reverse  ?" 

''  Undoubtedly.'* 

'^  Then  surely  wisdom  is  as  conspicuous 
as  obedience  in  that  person  who  consults 
such  parents  or  guardian,  ere  he  disposes 
of  himself  in  any  manner  that  precludes  re- 
call;  and  especially  when  he  is  aware  that 
his  passion  being  awakened,  his  judgment 
is  obscured.** 
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"  Henry  has  done  this." 

"  Yes,  he  has  ;  and  though  neither  soon 
enough  to  secure  either  his  peace  or  his 
honour,  I  fear,  from  receiving  some  degree 
of  injury,  yet  I  hope  in  time  to  restore  him 
to  common  sense  and  eventual  happiness/* 

*'  Henry  has  such  a  kind  heart,  (kinder 
than  ever  since  he  was  a  soldier^)  that  it  is 
a  pity  he  should  not  marry  the  woman  he 
loves." 

''  It  would  indeed  be  a  pity  that  he  should 
not  marry,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  never 
ziiarry  a  woman  he  cannot  love  ;  but  surely 
he  may  find  women  in  his  own  country 
worthy  his  love,  who  are  not  averse  from 
his  religion,  his  habits — one  whom  his 
friends  can  love  as  well  as  himself?  surely 
they  who  have  sympathized  with  his  suffer- 
ings, shared  in  his  dangers,  felt  for  him 
more  than  he  could  feel  for  himself,  have 
a  right  to  participate  in  his  pleasure  ?" 

''  Certainly  ;  but  what  can  he  do  ?'* 

'*  He  can,  Louisa,  if  he  pleases,  exert 
the  powers  which  God  has  given  to  every 
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Iiuman  being,  and  overcome  a  passion  un- 
worthy of  him." 

"  But  if  it  is  not  an  unworthy  passion — if 
the  object  be  really  good  and  virtuous — " 

'*  The  passion  may  be  unworthy  of  him, 
l)ecause  it  interferes  with  his  duties  and 
prospects  in  life,  and  yet  not  be  entertain- 
ed for  an  unworthy  object.  I  beg  of  you 
to  consider  this  distinction,  Louisa,  for  it 
is  more  necessary  for  a  woman  than  a  man 
to  know,  that  it  may  be  her  duty  to  resign 
an  object  who  possesses  much  personal 
worth,  because  circumstances  render  him 
unsuitable  for  her." 

Louisa  blushed  and  was  silent. 

•*  If  a  woman  suitable  in  education  and 
rank  in  life  had  attracted  your  brother, 
who  yet  differed  from  him  in  taste  and 
opinion,  or  even  in  religious  tenets,  so  far 
as  different  sectaries  among  Protestants  dif- 
fer, I  should  not  think  that  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  dissolving  the  connexion,  because 
every  sensible  man  possesses  a  power  of 
leading  his  wife,  either  by  enlightening 
her  understanding,  or  influencing  her  ten- 
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derness,  by  degrees  into  his  way  of  think- 
ing. But  in  a  matter  of  conscience,  the 
thing  is  very  different;  to  influence  her, 
or  endeavour  to  do  it,  would  alarm  her,  and 
subject  her  to  perpetual  distrust;  she  durst 
not  yield  even  to  him  whom  she  hadpromis- 
ed  to  obey;  the  higher  her  character  rose  as 
a  woman,  the  less  could  she  exhibit  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  a  wife;  if  she  seeks  to 
convert  her  husband,  she  outrages  the  bond 
of  silence  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
them  ;  if  she  submits  to  it,  she  dooms  her^ 
self  to  severe  pangs,  since,  according  to 
her  own  creed,  she  tamely  beholds  the  be- 
loved being  to  whom  she  has  devoted  her 
life,  and  from  whom  she  has  received  per- ' 
haps  every  proof  of  the  tenderest  affection, 
doomed  to  everlasting  perdition." 

*'  Such  a  state  is  indeed  very  dreadful. 
If  a  man  is  so  intoxicated  by  his  love  as  not 
to  see  this  misery,  he  certainly  ought  to  be 
told  of  it — it  rarely  appears  to  be  inevit-; 
able." 

^'  Yes,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  a  man  ought^^ 
^2  : 
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tc  be  warned  of  his  danger,  lest  he  should 
condemn  both  himself  and  another  to  cer- 
tain sorrow  ;  a  much  less  striking  case 
would  justify  a  friend  in  deterring  a  wo- 
man  from  a  connexion  not  calculated  for 
her  happiness," 

Louisa  sighed. 

**  When  a  woman  possesses  from  nature 
and  education  those  lively  sensibilities  and 
settled  principles  which  render  the  works 
of  universal  benevolence,  and  the  exercises 
of  superior  taste,  the  business  and  amuse- 
ment of  her  life — when  tender  compassion 
and  ardent  piety  possess  her  hearty  the  ele- 
gant and  ennobling  enthusiasm  of  the  poet 
or  the  painter  employ  her  mind,  and  even 
t^e  commonest  duties  of  life  are  perform- 
ed by  her  as  a  polished  and  refined  being, 
a?  well  as  a  humble  and  accountable  one, 
surely  it  is  incumbent  upon  her  to  blend 
her  future  fat^  only  with  one  who  can 
properly  estimate,  not  only  her  general 
virtues,  but  their  particular  character,  and 
who^  partaking  her  emotions  as  well  as  her 
principles^  can  tread  with  her,  and  like  her. 
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the  path  which  Heaven  has  appointed  both 
in  sorrow  and  in  joy/' 

'^  I  suppose  people  who  marry  generally 
conclude  they  have  done  this;  they  form 
attachment  for  that  which  is  congenial  to 
their  own  nature,  and  unite  themselves 
vith  those  to  whom  their  attachment  is 
strongest." 

**  Indeed,  Louisa,  they  rarely  do  this,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  there  are  many  un- 
happy marriages,  even  where  there  is  much 
general  attachment.  They  fall  in  love 
with  attractive  persons,  and  showy  qualir 
ties,  and  marry  in  consequence  of  this  pas- 
sion. After  a  short  time,  they  are  enabled 
to  perceive  the  errors  and  dissimilarities  in 
their  partners,  and  then  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  they  repent  their  choice,  although 
they  may  perceive  many  things  which  they 
can  really  regard  ;  wisdom  teaches  them  to 
control  their  feelings,  but  it  cannot  force 
them  to  be  happy.  There  are  many  de- 
fects in  character,  which.  Without  amount? 
ing  to  absolute  vices,  yet  disqualify  a  man 
from  being  the  dear  and  esteemed  husbaud 
K  3 
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of  a  virtuous  woman.  For  instance,  could 
yoii^  who,  from  your  very  cradle,  have  been 
brought  up  with  the  nicest  sense  of  hones- 
ty, be  happy  with  a  man  who  was  careless 
in  money-matters  —  whose  expenditure 
exceeded  his  income — who  sometimes 
paid  his  creditors  and  sometimes  let  it 
alone — whose  conduct  kept  you  in  doubt 
as  to  the  purity  of  his  principles,  and  the 
strength  of  his  resolutions?*' 

*'  I  could  not  be  happy  with  a  man  who 
had  it  in  his  powers  and  yet  neglected  to 
be  just,  certainly  ;  but  of  course  I  should 
make  allowances  for  circumstances/* 

*'  Could  you  live  in  even  tolerable  com- 
fort with  a  man,  ^ho,  to  gratify  a  whim, 
the  selfish  impulse  of  the  moment,  could 
commit  an " 

Louisa  rose  hastily  ;  she  felt  utterly  un- 
equal to  continue  \\i^  conversation;  and 
sir  Francis,  in  the  distress  and  confusion  of 
her  looks,  was  himself  overcome.  He 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  she  could  have 
wished  him  ;  but  in  that  very  act  proved  to 
^T  that  his  coaversalioxi  was  indeed  parti- 
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ctilar,  not  general.     In  the  retirement  of 
tier  own  room,  she  endeavoured  to  weigh 
every  word  he  had  spoken,   and  consider 
how  far  his  censures  could  possibly  extend 
to  that  idol  who  sat  enthroned  on  her  heart, 
enveloped    in   a  kind  of  splendor    it  ap- 
peared almost  sacrilege  to  touch;  she  saw 
clearly  that  Donald's  temper  had  appeared 
frequently    imperious,    and   that    circum- 
stances had  arisen  which  seemed  to  prove 
him  ungrateful  towards  his  uncle;  but  she 
imputed  both  these  charges  to  an  excess  of 
sensibility,  which,  by  placing   the  sorrows 
of  his  youth,  in  losing  his  parents  and  his 
aunt,  in   too  strong  a  point    of  view,  had 
rendered   him   a   little   misanthropical,  in 
'which  humour   he  had  been  Led  to  speak 
harshly  of    a   relative   with     whose   ami- 
able  manners   he  was  unacquainted,  and 
who  had   appeared    to   his  jaundiced   eye 
overbearing  and  tyrannical ;  every   other 
shadow  of  fault  in   Donald   was   nothing 
more  than   the   thoughtlessness  of  youths 
and  his  virtues  were  such  as  to  coimterba- 
knee  a  thousand  triples. 
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What  those  virtues  were  besides  courage 
and  independence,  Louisa  did  not  say,  but 
she  repeated  these  words  to  her  heart  a 
thousand  times;  and  having  by  this  means 
reconciled,  as  she  believed,  her  judgment  to 
her  love,  she  almost  wished  that  she  had 
had  the  courage  to  hear  her  father's  indirect 
accusation  to  the  end  ;  but  as  they  met 
without  renewing  the  conversation,  she 
had  not  courage  to  say  any  thing  which 
could  lead  to  it ;  and  so  keenly  did  the  father 
feel  in  every  vein  any  pang  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  inflict  on  a  daughter  so  belov- 
ed, that  he  did  not  revert  to  it  in  any  direct 
manner ;  but  the  anxiety  which  clouded 
lady  Mowbray's  brow,  and  was  evidently 
ever  uppermost  in  her  heart,  naturally  in- 
duced him  to  repeat  frequently  the  neces- 
sity of  care  in  the  choice  of  connexions  in 
marriage,  and  to  remark  the  necessity  of 
considering  a  parent's  happiness. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  any 
consolation  in  this  case,  except,  in  general 
observations  on  Henry's  good  disposition 
and  excellent  conduct  hitherto,  lady  StU 
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rtorpe  sought  rather  to  divert  them  from 
the  subject  than  canvass  \t^  especially  as  it 
was  connected  with  others  of  great  solici- 
tude, since  the  progress  of  victory  itself  is 
the  path  of  danger,  and  the  most  enter- 
prizing  among  the  brave  are  the  most  like- 
ly to  become  the  victims  which  even  glory 
demands  in  the  field  of  wa^  A  consider- 
able delay  of  news  had  now  taken  place, 
and  expectation  was  on  tip-toe  for  various 
events. 

Louisa  felt  that  she  had  a  double  stake; 
she  w^as  convinced  that  Donald  would  dis- 
tinguish himself;  but  she  trembled  for 
the  hazards  that  he  ran ;  and  there  were 
times  when  she  bitterly  reproached  herself 
for  not  having  answered  his  letter,  and  thus 
communicated  a  pleasure  which  might  per- 
haps have  cast  a  lustre  round  his  dying  mo- 
ments ;  when  these  thoughts  crossed  her 
breast,  she  would  weep  bitterly,  and  ex- 
perience all  the  pangs  of  self-reproach  ; 
but  at  others,  when  she  beheld  him  distin- 
guished and  fortunate,  she  was  aware  that 
Donald  had  seen  sufficient  of  her  feeling?^ 
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to  encourage  him,  since  her  words  had  no^ 
done  it,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
write,  and  to  remark  that  he  had  not  en- 
treated an  answer,  being,  in  fact,  too  un- 
certain of  his  destination  at  that  time  to 
give  her  any  direct  address.  ThaX  she? 
would  hear  from  him  by  the  next  packet, 
she  had  no  doubt,  though  she  had  no  more 
reason  to  expect  it  now  than  with  the  last; 
but  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  believe 
this,  from  hearing  the  continual  desires  of 
her  mother  on  this  head  ;  and  there  are 
many  situations  in  life,  when  the  spirits, 
sinking  under  a  load  of  conjecture,  find  re- 
lief from  fixing  on  any  one  point  as  the 
close  of  their  exertion  and  suspense. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  family  feeling 
when  lady  Selthorpe  announced  to  them 
what  they  all  appeared  to  have  forgotten, 
that  It  was  time  to  prepare  for  her  ball  on 
the  following  Thursday. 

*'  Before  Thursday,''  said  each  of  the 
party  internally,  *'  we  shall  be  relieved,'* 
and  yet  it  was  hardly  probable  that  any 
one,  except  Louisa,  should.     She  thought 
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this,  and  as  it  passed  over  her  mind^ablush 
rose  to  her  cheek,  and  she  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  gratifying  her  hopes.  The  let- 
ter she  had  already  in  her  possession  had 
been  to  her  a  most  tormenting  secret ;  she 
had  fully  determined,  when  another  came, 
to  lay  it  immediately  before  her  mother; 
of  course  her  father's  investigation  follow- 
ed, and  she  felt  that  he  was  not  favourable 
to  her  wishes.  Was  he  then  unkind  ? — had 
he  ever  been  unmindful  of  her  feelings? 
Oh  no  !  Her  mind  was  in  a  labyrinth, 
and  thus  occupied  by  the  most  momen- 
tous concerns,  even  the  ball  rarely  dwelt 
upon  her  mind  a  moment.  She  was  na- 
turally gay;  and  though  there  were  some 
things^  in  the  shape  of  pleasures,  she  pre- 
ferred to  a  dance,  yet  she  would  have  en- 
joyed one  very  much,  if  her  heart  had 
been  at  all  concerned  in  it ;  but  she  dared 
not  hope  at  this  time,  that  even  her  parents 
would  have  pleasure  in  beholding  her  par- 
lake  the  amusement ;  and  for  Louisa  to  be 
happy,  some  one  she  loved  must  be  happy 
too.     She  recollected^  however,   that  her 
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kind  aunt  would  certainly  be  so,  and  she 
determined,  if  it  were  only  for  her  sake, 
^Jie  would  be  happy,  and  exert  herself  to 
do  honour  to  an  entertainment  designed  to 
oblige  her. 

Lady  Mowbray,  delighted  to  see  her  en- 
deavour to  overcome  the  languor  which  so 
freque'ntly  subdued  her,  and  comforting 
herself  with  the  hopes  included  in  the  old 
adage,  that  **  no  news  is  good  news,'*  en- 
tered into  lady  Selthorpe's  wishes,  and  be- 
came busy  in  preparing  the  dress  and  or- 
naments of  her  daughter,  for  an  occasion 
which  employed  many  other  mothers  and 
daughters  in  similar  important  prepara- 
tions. 
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